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Recent Changes in Farm Trade Centers of 
Minnesota 


By Lowry Nelson* and Ernst T. Jacobson** 


ABSTRACT 


The impact of the depression on Minnesota rural trade centers, as measured by the change in num- 
ber of business units from 1929 to 1933, showed a rather marked decline of 7.5 percent for small 
centers and of 2.6 percent for medium sized places, while the larger centers actually gained by the 
slight margin of 1.1 percent. Moreover, the small places while losing more heavily during the 
depression years failed to gain as rapidly from 1933 to 1937 as did the medium and larger places. 

A large part of the “‘recovery"’ gains in business units was in filling stations and eating and drinking 
establishments. Distance from a major trade center seems to influence the growth or decline of i 
smaller places. 


The purpose of this paper is to indicate changes which have taken 
place in rural trade centers in the state of Minnesota during the depres- 
sion years (1929-1933) and the post-depression years of 1933-1937. 
The index used is the change in the number of business units as reported 
by Bradstreet’s Commercial ratings prior to 1933, and by Dun and 
Bradstreet since the merger of the two firms in 1933. The number of 
business units, admittedly, is not a wholly adequate index of change in 
size and structure of a community; but it is the only one we have—so 
far as the writers are aware. Annual population changes would be a 
better index, as would also the volume of trade. But population figures, 
even in the decennial census, are available only for the incorporated 
places, while the census reports on the volume of trade, while available 
for 1933 and 1935,! give data only for cities of over 2500 population. 

This study was undertaken with the thought that some light might 
be shed on the differential effects of the depression on various types of 
trade centers.2, Two earlier studies of trade centers in Minnesota have 
used the Bradstreet reports. The pioneer investigation was made by 
Zimmerman in 1929, followed two years later by one by Lively.® 

* Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 

** Superintendent of Schools, Cokato, Minn. Formerly research assistant, Minn. Agr. Exp. 
Station. University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Misc. Journal Series No. 432. 

1 Bureau of the Census, Census of American Business, 1933 and 1935. 

2 The study was inaugurated by the late Dr. R. W. Murchie, rural sociologist of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station from 1931 to 1937, to study the effect of the depression on the rural community. 

3C. C. Zimmerman, ‘‘Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905-29,'’ Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
269, Sept. 1930; C. E. Lively, ‘Growth and Decline of Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905- 
1930,’’ Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 287, July, 1932. 
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Similar studies using the same source materials have been made in 
Louisiana, South Dakota, and Washington.‘ 

In order that the results of Zimmerman’s work might be utilized as 
fully as possible in the present study, we have retained his scheme of 
classification of trade centers. He divided them into two main cate- 
gories ‘‘dependent’’ and ‘“‘independent.’’ The independent centers 
were those which possessed in 1929, a bank, a post office, an express 
office, a telegraph office, and a publisher. The independent centers 
were sub-divided according to the number of business units into ‘‘ma- 
jor,’ those with more than 75 business units, and ‘“‘minor,’’ those with 
75 business units or less. This classification corresponds roughly to 
population size, although there is rather wide variation within each 
category. We shall, at times, refer to the three categories as “‘small,”’ 
‘“‘medium,’’ and “‘large.’" Zimmerman’s classification as of 1929 is 
held constant throughout our analysis based on reports for 1933 and 
1937. The period from 1929 to 1933 will be commonly referred to 
throughout the discussion as the ‘‘depression,’’ while the period from 
1933 to 1937 will be designated as ‘‘recovery’’ years. 


CHANGES ACCORDING TO Type OF CENTER 


It is now 17 years since the appearance of Gillette's Rural Sociology, 
containing his famous chapter on ‘‘Declining Villages of America.” 
From his analysis of the population changes of incorporated places in 
the United States, over three periods, he concluded that ‘‘the generaliza- 
tion seems warranted that the smaller the place, the greater is the 
liability of loss of population.’’® Gillette’s work has been criticized 
for his emphasis upon ‘decline and decay,’’ by C. Luther Fry, Edmund 
deS. Brunner and John H. Kolb, and others.* The latter agree that 
approximately one-fourth of the villages are losing population but they 
emphasize the fact that about half of them are gaining and that the 
remainder are holding their own. Moreover, it seems to be the smaller 
places which show the greater tendency to lose population. The point 
was further demonstrated for Minnesota by the studies of Zimmerman 
and Lively. 


* Smith, T. Lynn, ‘Farm Trade Centers in Louisiana, 1901-1931,"’ La. State Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
234, Jan. 1933; Landis, Paul H., “The Growth and Decline of South Dakota Trade Centers, 1901- 
1933,"" S. Dak. State Col. of Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 279, April, 1933, and ‘‘Washington Farm Trade 
Centers, 1900-1935,"" Washington Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 360, July, 1938. 

5 Rural Sociology, Macmillan Company, New York, 1923, p. 463. 

6 C. Luther Fry, American Villages, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1926. 

Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1933. 

See also ‘‘Do Villages Grow"’ by Brunner in Rural Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 506-509. 
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In the depression years in Minnesota, the small or ‘‘dependent’’ cen- 
ters lost most heavily in the number of business units (7.5 percent). 
The minor independent, or medium-sized places lost only 2.6 percent 
of their business units, while the major centers actually gained 1 
percent during this period. These figures indicate that size is quite 
definitely a factor in economic stability during economic crises. It 
would appear that the depression accelerated a trend already observed 
as under way during the previous decades, and reported by Gillette and 
others. 

The writers have been unable to find comparable data which might 
either substantiate or challenge these findings. Brunner and Lorge in 
the re-study of 140 American villages made in 1937 found that for the 
period 1930-36, the population of these villages had grown rather 
markedly. Their large villages made an estimated gain of 6.02 percent; 
medium, 5.54 percent; small, 5.94 percent; while cities of 2500 popula- 


TABLE 1 


CHANGE IN NuMBER AND PgrcentaGe GAIN or Los 1n Business Units sy Typz or CENTER FOR 
Turee Periops 





NUMBER BUSINESS UNITS PER CENT CHANGE 





1915 1929 1933 | 1937 1915-29 1929-33 1933-37 


8,793 | 10,020 | 10,127 | 11,730 14.0 1.1 15.8 
10,541 | 11,081 | 10,794 | 12,054 5.1 —2.6 11.7 
7,522 8,263 7,643 8,194 9.9 —7.5 7.2 














tion or more gained 10.49.7. These are admittedly very rough estimates. 
They show no significant change among the villages of different sizes, 
but the gain reported for the cities is significantly larger than that for 
the places of fewer than 2500 population. It will be noted that the 
dates do not correspond with those of the present study. Mitchell, 
in a special study of retail trade in Illinois covering the period from 
1926 to 1938 came to the conclusion that ‘‘the small villages have lost 
relatively more trade since 1926 than the larger ones.’*® 

This differential rate of change is further indicated by the proportion 
of all business units in the state located in the different types of centers. 
The proportions are shown for four different periods since 1915. The 
steady increase in the proportion of all business units in the major 


7 Brunner and Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression Years. Columbia University Press, New York, 


1937, p. 66. 
8 Robert V. Mitchell, ‘“Trends in Rural Retailing in Illinois, 1926 to 1938," Bureau of Business 


Research, Univ. of Ill. Bul. No. 59. 1939. 
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centers, and the corresponding decline in the proportion of those in the 
smaller places is evident. 

To what extent have these losses in the number of business units been 
regained during the 4-year period of recovery 1933-37? In this period 
we note again a striking differential by size of the trade center. The 
major centers averaged a gain of 15.8 percent; the minor or medium- 
sized centers gained 11.7 percent while the smallest centers showed an 
increase of only 7.2 percent during the 4-year period. (See Table 1.) 

The net changes in the 3 classes of trade centers during the 8-year 
period from 1929 to 1937 may be summarized as follows: the 68 major 
independent centers which had a total of 10,020 business units in 1929 
gained 1,710 units or 17.6 percent; the 284 minor independent centers 
with a total of 11,081 business units in 1929 gained 937 units, or 8.8 
percent; the 1,211 dependent centers listing 8,263 business units in 1929 
showed a net loss of 69 units or 0.8 percent in the 1937 records. It 


TABLE 2 
Cuance 1n Numser AND Proportion or Busrness Units 1n Eacu Typz or Center (1915-1937) 





DEPENDENT 





MINOR 





MAJOR 








Number Per cent 





Per cent 





Number 





Number Per cent 


1915 26,856 8,793 32.7 10,541 39.3 7,522 28.0 
1929 29 , 364 10,020 34.1 11,081 37.7 8,263 28.2 
1933 28, 564 10,127 35.4 10,794 37.8 7,643 26.8 
1937 31,978 11,730 36.7 12 ,054 37.7 8,194 25.6 


















































would seem, therefore, that the net results of the depression, insofar as 
they can be estimated at present, have been to accelerate the growth of 
the larger trade centers and the decline of the small or primary centers. 
The medium-sized towns or minor independent centers have not only 
held their own but have shown a moderate gain for the 8-year period. 
A question arises as to the nature of these new business units which 
have been established since 1933. Ordinary observation would suggest 
that at least a large proportion of the gain may be due to the increase 
in the number of gasoline filling stations and restaurants, including beer 
parlors and liquor stores. (Bradstreets records do not distinguish 
between restaurants which sell beer and those which do not.) A de- 
tailed analysis of the differential growth among the different types of 
business establishments is beyond the scope of this paper, but a partial 
analysis was made in order to estimate the relative importance of filling 
stations and restaurants. 
It was found that in the major independent centers, gasoline filling 
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stations and restaurants together account for more than half of the total 
gain in the number of business units from 1933 to 1937. The gain in 
total business units is 15.8 percent during the 4-year period distributed 
as follows: filling stations, 5.5 percent; restaurants, beer parlors, etc. 
4.9 percent; all other types of enterprises, 5.4 percent. 

In considering the increase in the number of filling stations and res- 
taurants as compared to other types of business services, it is pertinent 
to note first, the rate of increase of these types of businesses, and second, 
their numerical weight compared to the total number of business units. 
In 1933 Bradstreet lists 2.066 filling stations in the entire state (outside 
the Twin Cities and Duluth) while in 1937 there were 3,688, a gain of 
1,622 or 78.5 per cent.® Restaurants showed an increase from 2,282 in 
1933 to 3,999 in 1937, a gain of 75.2 percent. During 1933 filling 
stations constituted only 7 percent of the total number of business 
services in the state but by 1937 their numerical weight had risen to 
11.5 percent. Restaurants account for 7.9 percent of the total number of 
service units in 1933 and 12.5 percent in 1937. In other words, filling 
stations and restaurants, which in 1933 constituted 14.9 percent of the 
total number of business units accounted for 65 percent of the total 
expansion in the number of service units from 1933 to 1937.1° 

Special interest attaches to the pattern of distribution of this mush- 
room growth in restaurants and taverns. The increase has been greatest 
in the small dependent center, where they more than doubled. The 
next largest increase took place in the middle-sized villages, and the 
least in the major independent centers. The largest increase for the 
state as a whole took place within a 15-mile radius of the Twin Cities, 
but outside the city limits, hence largely in the open country. Among 
the probable reasons for this development may be the lower taxes and 
less vigilant supervision in the unincorporated areas; also the increase 
in tourist traffic in out-of-the-way places near vacation resorts. 


* In view of the passage of a chain store tax law by the Minnesota legislature in 1933, and which 
became effective July 1, 1933, there is no doubt that part of this apparent increase in filling stations 
is due to the nominal separation of these enterprises from a parent oil company in order to escape 
payment of the tax. In other words, many of these stations now reported for the first time, had in 
reality existed previously, but because they were integral parts of the large oil companies, had not 
been reported by Dun and Bradstreet. That there has been a significant increase in the actual number 
of filling stations, nobody will seriously doubt, although the fact noted above leaves in question the 
validity of the number listed in Dun and Bradstreets as representing the actual situation. It might 
be observed here that the consumption of gasoline for motor vehicles in Minnesota increased by 
27.7 percent from 1933 to 1937. 

10 Mitchell, op. cét. in his Illinois study reported ‘there was a 33 percent increase in the number of 
automotive stores, especially filling stations.’’ He made no special classification of filling stations 
as such. 
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Errect oF DisTANcE FROM A Major INDEPENDENT CENTER 


It has been shown that the differential growth in favor of the larger 
trade centers, which was established as one of the significant findings of 
Zimmerman and Lively has been accelerated during the depression and 
subsequent period of recovery. The large trade centers, with few 
exceptions, weathered the depression without any loss in the number of 
business units and they have shown a marked expansion since 1933; 
while the dependent centers, which lost most heavily during the 
depression, had made the least recovery by 1937. 

The question arises as to whether, or to what degree, this growth of 
the large trade centers has been at the expense of the small places. In 
the attempt to answer this question the state was zoned according to 
air-line distances from the nearest major independent trade center. The 
assumption back of the device was that if the major independent centers 
are growing at the expense of the small towns, the destructive com- 
petition would be felt most in the areas closest to the large towns. 
The analysis should also show whether the smallest towns or the 
medium-sized centers suffer most from proximity to the large trade 
centers. 

In zoning the state for this purpose a 28 x 16 inch map was used, and 
with a compass adjusted to scale, successive 5-mile circles were drawn 
around the major independent trade centers of the state. The device is 
obviously crude and imperfect since it takes no account of the location 
of roads, nor of natural barriers such as lakes and swamps. Neverthe- 
less, it does give a rough estimate of the traveling distance between 
towns. 

The major independent centers themselves and all other towns within 
a radius of 5 miles were classified as Zone I. The towns located between 
5 miles and 10 miles from the nearest major independent center were 
grouped in Zone II; those between 10 and 15 miles distant constituted 
Zone III; while centers located beyond 15 miles from the nearest large 
town were placed in Zone IV. 

The analysis shows that during the depression years the minor in- 
dependent and dependent centers combined declined by 5.2 percent in 
Zone II, but in Zone III the decline was only 1.8 percent. However, in 
Zone IV the decline was 9.0 percent. This would suggest that com- 
petition of the larger centers was making itself felt in the adjacent 
5-10 mile area as compared to the area 10-15 miles distant, but the 
factor of propinquity to large centers obviously cannot explain the 
comparatively heavy decline in the zone 15 miles or more distant from 
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the large centers. Since Zone IV includes most of northern Minnesota 
which was especially hard hit by the depression, regional location 
rather than distance from a large trade center is evidently the determin- 
ing factor accounting for the disproportionate decline in Zone IV. 

In the recovery years 1933-37 the evidence as to the influence of dis- 
ance is more positive. In both the middle-sized and the small centers, 
the rate of growth varied directly with the increase in distance from 
the major town. The differences in the percentage of increase in 
business units was especially impressive in the case of the dependent 


TABLE 3 


Per cent CHANGE IN Numagr or Business Units sy Typz or Center, BY ZONES ABD FOR THREE 
DirrgrENnt Time Periops 





PER CENT CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BUSINESS UNITS: 





Major 





1915-29 


Zone I 
II 

Ill 

IV 


1929-33 


I 2.4 
II 
Ill —1.8 ° —9.9 
IV —9.0 


1933-37 12.0 7.2 


I 14.9 9.3 8.7 
Il 4.0 8.6 0.6 
ll 8.3 10.7 3.9 
IV 13.7 | 13.3 14.6 

















centers which showed practically no increase in Zone II while Zone III 
gained 3.9 percent and Zone IV increased 14.6 percent. Similarly the 
minor independent centers show the following percentages of increase 
for the three zones respectively: 8.6 percent, 10.7 per cent and 13.3 
percent. It would appear from these data that conditions were less 
favorable to the establishment of new enterprises during this period 
in the first 5-mile zone and progressively more favorable with increasing 
distance from the major centers. 

It might be noted in passing that in the pre-depression years (1915- 
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1929) our figures indicate no clear pattern of change. Rates of increase 
seem to vary directly with distance in the case of minor independent 
centers and inversely in the case of the dependent ones.1! 


SUMMARY 


The small town not only lost most heavily during the depression 
years, but it failed to stage a come-back during the recovery years. The 
larger towns on the other hand, not only lost least during the de- 
pression, but they gained comparatively more business units in the 
recovery than did the smaller centers. 

A large part of the recovery ‘‘gain’’ was in ‘‘filling stations’’ for 
man and machines—testaurants and gas stations. 

Distance from a major trade center is an important factor affecting 
the growth or decline of the smaller trade centers, subsequent to 1929. 

The net results of the depression and period of recovery has been to 
accelerate the differential growth of the large town apparently at the 
expense of the smaller centers, the effect of this competition being 
most marked in the case of the smallest towns located nearest to the 
large centers. 


1! Mitchell (op. cit.) found distance from large towns to be a factor in Illinois. His findings, how- 
ever, indicate that villages located from 10-19 miles are “‘losing more business than villages located 
either less than 10 miles or more than 19 miles’’ out. (p. 18-19) 

















Landless Farm People in the United Statest 


By Marshall Harris* 


ABSTRACT 


Landlessness is a concept which may be clarified by considering systematically all classes of farm 
people and agricultural workers. Landlessness is a matter of degree. On one extreme, at the top 
of the agricultural ladder is the full-owner operator with an adequate size farm unit; and at the other 
extreme is the unemployed agricultural worker who has no permanent home. Between these two 
extremes are: wage workers, migratory and resident; unpaid family workers; hired managers; share- 
croppers; full tenants; part-owners; and full-owners. Farmers who have mortgages or who have 
small units or poor land may to such extent be considered partially landless. According to this 
concept, estimates are made of the extent of landlessness in the United States as of 1940. 


There was a time in our national development when the subject of 
landless farm people was unimportant. In the early days we sold land 
cheap to occupiers as a source of revenue and to promote agricultural 
settlement. Until recently, plenty of undeveloped agricultural land 
could be had for the asking, and many of our social and economic 
problems were solved by going West, a solution immortalized by 
Greeley’s advice, “‘Go West young man.”’ The financial panics of 
1813, 1837, 1857, 1873, and that of the 1890's were less severe than they 
would have been except for our Western frontier. Those ruined in 
business, or those left unemployed because of reduced commercial and 
industrial activity, found an outlet and ready employment by going 
into agriculture. Unoccupied farm land drank up surplus labor as 
thirstily as a desert drinks an evening shower. The unemployed and 
landless families of earlier generations did not remain so for long. 

At the time of our earliest economic stresses the selling of land at a 
low price on credit and the preemption system were both designed to 
prevent landlessness; and many of the numerous land-grant devices 
that developed between 1841 and 1871 were for the same purpose. The 
later homestead movement, culminating in the Homestead Law of 1862, 
was a byproduct of the labor movement of the 1850's, and was also 
designed to give land to those without it. As conditions demanded, 
our land policy was adapted to the exigencies of the times. 

Whereas the earliest land policy was based mainly upon the need for 

t This paper is based upon a discussion presented at the 42nd Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, February 1941. 

*Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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public revenue and the desire for settlement of the vast public domain, 
and later land policies were to place land in the hands of the landless, 
the most recent land policy, beginning about the turn of the century, 
has had as its central theme conservation and reclamation. Prior to 
the new attitude of conservation and reclamation, land policy was 
based upon extreme individualism. Landless people, whether farmers or 
urbanites, received the land directly from the Government. There 
was little regard for the ultimate distribution of the land. The com- 
mutation clauses of the Homestead Act made it possible for speculators 
and future monopolists to fall heir to the land almost immediately after 
homesteading. Even during the early part of the conservation and 
reclamation period, little attention was given to the solution of the 
problems of landless farmers. Industry was rapidly expanding and farm 
youths, tenants, sharecroppers, and laborers without land were readily 
absorbed into industry; only a few were hewing out new farms and these 
were largely either on reclamation projects or in new cutover areas and 
semiarid regions. 

During the agricultural depression after the World War, and im- 
mediately following the debacle of the early 1930's, the “‘farm problem” 
was one largely of price economics—witness the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the arguments for export debentures, the acreage reduction and 
subsidy payments plan, and the programs for more adequate and 
cheaper credit. Today, however, the ‘‘farm problem”’ is no longer one 
of price alone. It is also one of the tenure relationship of farm people 
to the land on which they work—witness the President's Committee 
Report on Farm Tenancy, the establishment of farm tenancy commis- 
sions in several States, and the tenant-purchase and rehabilitation 
programs. The timeliness of the recognition of this phase of our 
agricultural economy is evidenced by the excessive numbers of migratory 
farm laborers continually augmented by displaced sharecroppers, under- 
employed resident labor ousted by mechanization, highly mobile 
sharecroppers and farm tenants wondering where they will farm next 
year, and heavily mortgaged and frequently foreclosed part-owner and 
full-owner farmers, slipping into lower tenure groups. 

In a consideration of the problem of establishing proper tenure re- 
lationships between farmers and the land they till, it is pertinent to 
ask the following questions: 

(a) What portion of our entire population should supply the man 
labor for agricultural production? What should be the size of our 
agricultural plant in relation to the entire economy? Is it the respon- 
sibility of agriculture to give employment to everyone living on farms? 
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(b) Where do farm women and children fit into this picture? Are 
farm women who work for wages, or who are unemployed, without 
land? What of children above the age of ten, similarly situated? 

(c) What level of living must be maintained by a farm family before 
a satisfactory tenure situation exists? How much land of a given 
productive capacity does a farmer require? How many acres make up an 
economic unit? How much should be invested by each farmer in 
real estate? 

(d) Without what rights in land must a person be to be classed as 
landless? When is a person over-landed? Where are the dividing lines 
between landless, landed, and over-landed?! 

If we consult the dictionaries we find landless defined as, destitute of 
property in lands; having no real estate; without land. Landed is 
defined as the reverse, and the term over-landed is not presented. These 
concepts are hardly satisfactory for our purpose. We must probe 
deeper into the problem to develop usable concepts. 

During the early days anyone who had no land and wanted some 
was considered landless. He neither had to have farm experience nor 
live inrural areas. In fact, he did not have to be attached to agriculture 
in any way. He need meet no standards save one, and that standard 
was that he had no land and wanted some. The prime essentials were 
a strong back, ambition, restlessness, and a desire for land. Obviously, 
such a concept is usable only if unoccupied agricultural areas and an 
expanding market for agricultural products exist. Under the present 
situation, such a position is totally untenable, even though some 
““‘reformers’’ seem to feel that land, being every man’s birthright, should 
be available to all those who desire it. 

For the purpose of this presentation, it will be assumed that all 
persons living and working on farms must be considered, whether 
they are actually employed or not and whether they are able-bodied 
males, women, or children. It is realized that this assumption may well 
be questioned on a number of scores. It does not answer the first 
questions raised above. The determination of what portion of our 
total population is the responsibility of agriculture, however, is a large 
subject that needs clarification and is too involved for consideration 
here. Neither does it answer the second group of questions. The 
role of women and children in this analysis is also a large subject with 
many implications that cannot be presented at this time. 


1 This paper is written from the point of . « v of landlessness, and neither landed nor over-landed 
is considered, except incidentally and by imp. «ution. 
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The third series of questions concerning the size and value of the piece 
of land in which the individual holds rights, or better still, a satis- 
factory measure of its income-producing capacity, however, must not be 
passed over so lightly. The relatively complete rights of an unencum- 
bered owner in a small uneconomic farm may represent a greater degree 
of landlessness than a lesser estate in a larger, more productive unit. 
Likewise, hidden underemployment on many owner and tenant units 
presents as serious a problem as that of wage laborers and migratory 
workers. Owing chiefly to the nature of available data, this phase 
of the problem is not given the important place in this paper that it 
actually occupies in the whole complex. 

The fourth series of questions, those concerning rights in land, will be 
the major factor presented. Rights in land, as in other property, are 
accompanied by prohibitions, restrictions, and obligations which 
limit the use of land just as effectively as death ends tenure. On one 
extreme, the full-owner operator is relatively free to use his land as he 
pleases, whereas the migrant laborer has practically no rights in land. 
The full-owner operator, even though he may not have a mortgage 
debt, does not hold all the rights in the land he owns. Society re- 
serves the right to tax, to condemn for public use, and to police. These 
rights are substantial, and in any particular case may become complete, 
superseding the rights of the individual. 

The right to levy an annual charge in the form of a real estate property 
tax at a rate determined by local authorities is a marked departure from 
‘““complete’’ ownership. The power to use inheritance taxes, capital 
gains and speculative profits taxes, and differential taxes, whether in 
the form of homestead exemptions or taxes graduated on the basis of 
the size and value of the holding, are effective taxing devices to attain 
desirable objectives. 

The right to take privately owned property for public use is a properly 
regulated power, yet a constant, never-ceasing right reserved by the 
State. Privately owned land may be condemned for a road, a park, a 
public building, a home for the landless, or for space for use by the 
public in general. The private holder of land, however, cannot be 
deprived of his property without due process of law. 

The extent of the rights in land reserved by society under the police 
power are exceedingly vague. Although it is clear that landowners 
cannot be deprived of their property under the police power without 
due process of law, it is equally clear that the State may restrict the 
freedom with which the owner uses his land where necessary to protect 
and promote the public health, safety, morals, and general welfare. 
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Most mortgagor-mortgagee, landlord-tenant, and employer-employee 
regulations are established under the police power. The rights of the 
private owner of land are thus not absolute; they may be reduced 
through numerous regulatory devices or completely taken away. 
Within the scope of these societal reservations, however, the private 
land holder may use his land as he pleases. 

With this brief presentation of the extent of the rights of the individual 
owner in land, we turn our attention to the other end of the agricultural 
ladder. What are the rights of the most humble and insecure daily 
employed migratory wage earner in the land on which he gains his 
living? The answer to this question is easy; they are practically nil. 
He may come upon the land to perform the work for which he was 
employed and that is all. This principle was thoroughly established in 
the Supreme Court sit-down strike decisions in the recent Fansteel case. 

Between these two extremes—the relatively free owner and the mi- 
gratory wage earner—we must formulate a working hypothesis for 
determining the extent of landlessness among farm people. 


Wao Are Lanpiess Farm Prope? 


The thesis of this topic, as implied above, is that individual farmers 
are neither completely landless nor completely landed. Landlessness 
is a matter of degree. No one is landless, since to every person in our 
society, whether citizen or not, some uses and rights in land are allowed. 
As indicated earlier, even the most humble is not denied access to high- 
ways and parks, to public buildings, and to a plot for burial. In 
another sense, everyone is landless. No individual, even the unen- 
cumbered full-owner, has eternal or inalienable or absolute possession 
and ownership of a piece of land. 

For the purposes at hand, and based chiefly upon the availability of 
data rather than upon constant gradations of landlessness, varying 
degrees of landlessness are classified in eight major categories as follows: 
(1) Unemployed workers living on farms, including those both totally 
and partially unemployed, and emergency workers, (2) wage workers, 
including migratory and resident workers, employed either seasonally or 
regularly, (3) unpaid family workers, attached to the families of farm 
operators, (4) hired managers, who operate farms for others and receive 
wages or salaries for their services, (5) sharecroppers, classified as such 
by the Census on the basis that they do not furnish all their workstock, 
(6) full tenants, including all other farm operators who do not own all or 
a part of the land they operate, (7) part-owners who own a part and rent 
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from others the remainder of the land they operate, and (8) full owners 
who own all of the land they operate.? 

These categories do not represent as accurate gradations in the degree 
of landlessness as would be desirable if detailed qualitative information 
regarding the tenure status of our farm people were available, and if 
numbers falling into each classification and their geographic distribution 
could be ascertained. These categories, however, are the best that could 
be devised, and they are fairly good for present purposes. 

The degree of landlessness of the hired labor group decreases from the 
unemployed worker and migrant day laborer, who have practically no 
rights in land, to the traditional ‘‘hired man’’ resident on the farm 
with rights of occupancy of a house and a garden plot over which he 
has considerable control during the yearly period for which he is 
employed. Unpaid family workers, however, have various types of 
relationship to the land, depending upon the status of the family to 
which they are attached. 

The sharecropper usually has more rights to continued occupancy 
and more rights in the crops grown, together with more freedom of 
action, than any of the laborer group. Many degrees of landlessness, 
however, are found among sharecroppers; they are not all alike. 
Sharecroppers do not hold as many rights as full tenants or renters. 
The tenant group likewise varies considerably from the share tenant, 
who is similar in some areas to the sharecropper, to the livestock share 
renter, cash tenant, and related tenant, who are more nearly like owner 
operators in the way in which their rights in land affect their daily life. 

The part-owner is a hybrid and falls between the tenant and the full- 
owner groups. This is due to the fact that he rents part and owns part 
of the land he operates. His rights in land depend upon the portion 
of his farm that he rents and the system under which he leases the 
remainder of his land, as well as the equity that he has in the land he 
owns. The full-owner group is clearly distinguishable from the other 
groups according to the rights that they have in land, but even this 
group varies considerably according to their mortgage status. Super- 
ficially, it may be argued that an owner with a heavy mortgage is 
“completely landed’’, and when the mortgage is foreclosed he becomes 
‘completely landless’’. Realistically, however, the change in legal 
position by the mere passage of title is often inconsequential. 

It would be misleading not to emphasize also that there is considerable 
overlapping from many points of view among the above categories. 


* Landlords have not been included since they do not generally meet the criterion of *‘farm peo- 
ple,’ and since very few data regarding them are available. 
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These categories are not mutually exclusive, even as they do not repre- 
sent constant gradations of landlessness. 


How Many Lanpiess Farm Pzopte Do We Have? 


In the United States in 1940 the number of persons living on farms was 
30,151,000; this is an average of 5 for each farm reporting. It includes, 
however, some persons not dependent upon agriculture for a living; 
but it does not include persons living in towns and cities who gain their 
living directly from farming operations. Present information does not 
permit the adjustment of existing data for these differences; however, it 
is probable that an accurate adjustment would not change the figure 
significantly. 

Of the totally unemployed and emergency male workers of productive 
age, 971,000 were living on farms when the Census of Unemployment 
was taken in November 1937. They were most numerous in the South, 
notably in the hills of eastern Kentucky, in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, northern Georgia, and Alabama, and in western Ar- 
kansas and eastern Oklahoma. Relatively few were registered in the 
Corn Belt, notably the prairie portion, where in most counties farm 
population declined during the depression. 

The number of partially unemployed males living on farms when the 
unemployment census was taken was 576,000. They were numerous 
in the Cotton Belt, particularly in the Mississippi River bottom lands 
of eastern Arkansas and southeastern Missouri, but large numbers 
registered also in the Appalachian Region, extending from Maine to 
northern Georgia and Alabama, in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and the 
Lakes States, as well as in the Valleys of the Pacific Coast. Relatively 
few registered in the Corn Belt and the Wheat Belt. 

According to the best data available an average of 10,445,000 persons 
were gainfully employed in agriculture during the year 1940. Of this 
number, 2,450,000 were wage workers and 7,995,000 were family work- 
ers, including operators. If the 6,097,000 farm operators are excluded, 
1,898,000 unpaid family workers would remain. 

When the 1940 Census was taken, the 16 Southern States had 541,000 
sharecroppers. They were concentrated in the heavy cotton- and 
tobacco-producing areas, particularly in the delta region from Cairo 
to New Orleans and in the better land areas of the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Alabama. They were relatively sparse, however, in the cotton- 
producing areas of Texas and Oklahoma, where share tenancy takes 
precedence over sharecropping. 

By far the largest group of farm people with a high degree of land- 
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lessness are the farm tenants. In 1940 there were 1,820,000 full-tenant 
farmers in the United States, not including the 541,000 sharecroppers 
referred to above. According to the Census definition, sharecroppers 
ate considered as tenants and the total number of tenants including 
sharecroppers, in 1940 was 2,361,000. Renting is most prevalent in 
the cotton-, corn-, wheat-, and tobacco-producing regions of the 
country. 

If sharecroppers were eliminated from this figure, the concentration 
of tenancy in the cotton- and tobacco-growing areas would be much less. 
Whereas the percentage of tenancy for the Southern States was 48.2, 
it would be reduced to 36.8 if sharecroppers were eliminated, and the 
prevalence oi renting would be comparable to many of the Middle West- 
ern States and lower than in many areas of high tenancy in these States. 

The above data, however, do not present the complete tenancy situa- 
tion. There were 615,000 farmers in the United States who rented a 
part of the land they operated in 1940. Part-owners were particularly 
prevalent in the Great Plains and in certain areas of the Corn Belt. 
Very few farmers in the Southern States both own and rent land. In 
the past part-owners have rented about 50 percent of the acreages they 
operate. This is the first group to be considered that have an equity 
in their holdings. When the value of their holdings is reduced by the 
value of the rented acreages and the estimated amount of their mortgage 
debt, however, their equity probably represents about one-third of the 
value of their holdings. 

There were 3,084,000 full-owner farmers in the United States in 1940. 
Of the 3,210,000 full owners in 1935, 1,270,000 were mortgaged for 
approximately one-half (50.2 percent) of the value of their land and 
buildings. The remaining 1,940,000 full-owner farmers were free of 
mortgage debt. When the data for 1940 are available, it will probably 
show that the situation has not changed significantly. This latter 
group represents the most completely ‘‘landed’’ farmers in the country. 
All the other grov ss have one or more significant restrictions detracting 
from their ‘‘landed’’ status. 

Another means of picturing the landlessness of farm people is the 
degree to which farmers do not ‘‘own’’ the land they operate. In 
1935, approximately 61 percent of the total value of farm real estate 
in the United States was owned by someone other than the operator. 
In several of the Great Plains and Corn Belt States, farmers held only 
one-fourth of the equity in the land they operated; while the highest 
equity is found in the northeastern sections of the country. 

One more item must be taken into consideration. Many farmers 
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throughout the country tend to be landless because the size and pro- 
ductivity of their farms do not afford a satisfactory income. In the 
relatively prosperous year of 1929, the staggering number of 1,682,000 
farmers received a gross income of less than $600. The average gross 
income of this group of farmers was $375. Of this sum, approximately 
$180 represented products produced and consumed at home, leaving 
only $195 as gross cash farm income out of which operating expenses, 
including rent and taxes, were to be paid. Certainly farm families 
with an income so low must be considered partially landless regardless 
of the completeness of the rights that they may have in their meagre 
holdings. 


Wuat Dogs tHe Future Ho.ip? 


Action programs to establish the proper degree of landedness, by 
reducing the amount of landlessness and over-landedness, depends as 
much upon what the future holds as upon the present situation. It 
is, therefore, advisable to peer into the unknown. In making this 
excursion, we must be sure that we are masters of our own destiny; 
that with our vast human and natural resources we can accomplish any 
desirable objective if only we apply ourselves to the task; that the 
relations established between man and land are purely man-made and 
subject to adjustment by man; that we will have to depart boldly and 
with confidence from outmoded tradition in spite of the hampering 
influence of vested interests. 

How many people should we plan to maintain on our farms? A 
recent article by O. V. Wells in the Land Policy Review throws light on 
this subject.* According to Wells’ calculations, if it is assumed that 
farming should return the same family income as that which prevails 
in the Corn Belt, we would need only 5,182,000 farms and 24,202,000 
farm people. The reduction from the 1940 level of 914,799 farms and 
5,949,000 farm people would come largely in the East Central States 
and in the Cotton Belt. If it is assumed, however, that the Cotton 
Belt level of income should be the standard, we could care for 9,643,000 
farms and 45,032,000 farm people. It is probable that the numbers 
will remain somewhere between these two extremes. The farm popu- 
lation of 30,151,000 for 1940 is almost a compromise between these 
two positions. What the future holds depends upon many factors that 
cannot be analyzed here. 

Probably around 1 million women and another million children 


3 Land Policy Review, Vol. Ill, No. 5, September 1940, B.A.E. 
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under 18 years of age are gainfully employed in agriculture. The extent 
to which we will continue to look upon the employment of almost 2 
million women and children in agricultural production as a responsibil- 
ity and a desirable situation cannot be determined. Certainly enlight- 
ened self-interest and conscious social responsibility will lead us to 
make significant adjustments in this regard before another decade has 
passed. 

Let us briefly examine possible future trends of the eight categories of 
landlessness. Looking toward the immediate future, a reduction in 
total and partial unemployment may logically be expected, and an 
elimination of these categories may even be experienced if the defense 
program continues for long at an accelerated rate. The number of 
unpaid family workers, excluding operators, will also probably decline 
but to a much lesser extent. The reduction will be conditioned largely 
by the trend among the farm operator groups and by rural-urban 
migration. 

During the last decade full owners increased 172,000, while part- 
owners and managers decreased 42,000 and 20,000, respectively. Full 
tenants declined 68,000 and sharecroppers declined 235,000. Owing 
to the increase in owners and the decline in tenants, the proportion of 
farms operated by tenants declined from 42.4 percent to 38.7 percent. 

The reduction in the percentage of tenancy, however, is not an 
indication that the situation is improving. In fact, recent trends appear 
to be more alarming than during earlier decades when tenancy was on 
the increase. The complete displacement of many farmers, and the 
economic displacement of those in the lower groups who hang on 
tenaciously, has reduced the economic and social status of many former 
farmers, and they now present more acute problems than originally. 

It appears clear that the present degree of landlessness will continue 
in areas 6f rough topography and poor soil unless industry absorbs 
permanently many persons now living on farms. Indeed, the pressure 
of relatively landless people in many marginal and submarginal farming 
areas may become increasingly intense, with attendant maladjustment 
correspondingly more acute. Our action and inaction during this 
decade will be potent influences determining whither we go.—Marshall 
Harris, Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 




















Trade Unions in Agriculture 


By Henry William Spiegel* 


ABSTRACT 


Two organization drives relating to farm labor are distinguished. The first reached its peak 
during the first World War, but the newly won ground was completely lost during subsequent years 
under the impact of changing technologies and the post-war agricultural depression. A new or- 
ganization drive which started duiing the depression of the thirties resulted in the formation of 
numerous new unions directly affiliated with the A. F. of L. In 1937 most of these unions formed 
the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America, which affiliated with the 
c. I. O. 

The stronghold of organized farm labor is limited to the West. In appraising the extent of the 
new organization, account must be taken of the fact that many of its members are employed in 
occupations not strictly agricultural. Moreover, relatively new types of farming have created 
employment conditions causing greater responsiveness of the hired help to unionization. Nearly 
4o percent of all hired workers in agriculture are employed on farms reporting three or more hired 


laborers. 
Industrial disputes on farms reached a peak in 1933 and have abated since then. This seems to 


indicate that the organization of farm labor has been helpful in developing greater skill and states- 
manship in the handling of these disputes. On the national scene, the growth of organized farm 
labor has resulted in increasing pressure directed towards the removal of the legal disabilities of that 
type of labor. 


Information relating to farm labor unions in the United States is 
extremely scarce. A few years ago the best available evidence seemed 
to indicate that no such unions were in existence. This is well illus- 
trated by authoritative statements such as that of Mrs. Howard who, 
in 1935, wrote: ‘““There are no organizations of agricultural workers 
whatever in Canada or the United States of America.’’ In a footnote, 
however, the same author remarks that ‘‘the beginning of some organi- 
zation is now reported from Minnesota and New Jersey’’.? 

The organization of agricultural wage earners in the United States is 
indeed of recent origin.? Two different organization drives must be 
distinguished. 


Tue First OrGANIZATION Drive 


The first organization drive originated in 1909 when the American 
Federation of Labor was approached by various state federations with 

* Assistant Professor of Economics, Duquesne University. 

1 Louise E. Howard, Labour in Agriculture (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 183. 

2 Sidney C. Sufrin, ‘‘Labor Organization in Agricultural America,"’ American Journal of Sociology 
43: 544-59 (1938). 
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the request to organize agricultural workers.* It is intersting to note 
that these requests were motivated by the observation that the farm 
hands engaged upon seasonal competition with ‘‘almost every crafts- 
man’’ in the smaller communities where specialization had not ad- 
vanced very far. However, the American Federation of Labor did not 
desire to create elements of disturbance which might unfavorably affect 
its friendly relations with the farm operators, who could be of great 
help in the campaign for union-label goods. It is thus not surprising 
that the plans for the organization of agricultural workers which were 
formulated during the following years did not advance ‘‘much beyond 
the state of discussion. The American Federation of Labor thus passed 
over one of the situations which was fully exploited by the Inter- 
national Workers of the World.’’* 

The rise and decline of the I. W. W. farm labor unions has attracted 
the attention of eminent authors, including Thorstein Veblen, who has 
given an interesting analysis of this colorful phase of the history of 
labor in the United States.* The first World War, by stimulating the 
demand for agricultural products, strengthened the bargaining position 
of farm labor and its responsiveness to unionization. A powerful 
organization was established in the Far and Middle West, composed, 
in the main, of migratory workers, and designed to secure the following 
objectives: absence of illegal restraint, proper board and lodging, a 
10-hour day, standard wages of four dollars for the harvest season, and, 
tentatively, free transportation when workers answered a call from 
a distant place. The agricultural depression of the post-war years was 
accompanied by a gradual decline of these unions. No remnants seem 
to have been left, though the Handbook of American Trade Unions still 
credits the I. W. W. with a membership of 30,000 and a department for 
unions of agricultural workers among the ‘‘industrial unions functioning 
at present.’’? 


Tue SEcoND ORGANIZATION DRIVE 


In the Handbook for 1929 this reference was the only indication of 
collective action on the part of agricultural workers. The 1936 edition 


* Louis L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1933), pp. 110-11. 

* Ibid., p. 111. 

5 Essays in Our Changing Order, ed. by L. Ardzrooni (New York: The Viking Press, 1934), pp. 
319-36. 

8 Ibid., p. 321. 

7 Editions of 1929 and 1936, pp. 217-18 and 332-33, respectively (U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins, No. 506, 618). 
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contained for the first time a whole section devoted to agriculture, 
indicating new activities on part of the American Federation of Labor. 
Though the Federation had chartered a National Agricultural Workers 
Union as early as 1922, no actual organization seems to have taken place, 
and the charter was withdrawn in the subsequent year.* It was also 
attempted in 1922 to establish a closer relationship between the A. F. of 
L. and the International Union of Fruit and Vegetable Workers of 
North America, which had a membership of 1900. However, this 
union was disbanded in 1923,° and no agricultural unions seem to have 
been affiliated with the A. F. of L. until 1932. During that year the 
Sheep Shearers Union of North America affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

This craft union was organized in 1903 and was incorporated in 
Montana about ten years later. Applicants for membership were re- 
quired to be able to shear 100 head of sheep per day. Membership in- 
creased from 100 in 1932 to 1500 in 1935,!° and the affiliation seems to 
have been successful. With the exception of the I. W. W. unions re- 
ported as ‘‘Functioning at present,’’ whose existence is somewhat 
doubtful, this union seems to be the oldest ‘‘agricultural’’ union in 
the country. 

A new organization drive which started during the depression of the 
thirties resulted in the formation of numerous small unions. In August 
1934, forty locals of farm workers were directly affiliated with the A.F. 
of L. Their membership comprised farm workers as well as workers 
engaged in processing agricultural products, and did not exceed 1500 
early in 1935.11. During the following years, agricultural workers were 
made the subject of an ‘‘aggressive organizing campaign’’ on part of 
the A. F. of L."* During the 1936 annual convention of the A. F. of L. 
various state federations (California, Florida, etc.) urged the A. F. 
of L. to grant an international charter for agriculture embracing all 
workers in the production of farm products and the processes of manu- 
facturing to a consumable product. Secretary Perkins suggested that 
the convention look into the problems of the agricultural worker. As 
a result of these efforts the convention passed various resolutions relating 
to farm labor. The resolutions were referred to the Committee on 


8 Sufrin, op. cit., p. 547. 

® Lorwin, op. cit., p. 494. 

10 Handbook, 1936 ed., pp. 329-30. Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1936), p. 191. 

1 Wolman, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

12 Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the A. F. of L. (Washington, 
1937), p. 24. 
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Resolutions, which, in turn, recommended that they be referred to the 
Executive Council." 

In March 1937, the A. F. of L. offered the agricultural unions a Na- 
tional Council, but no charter. Four months later, ‘‘100 delegates from 
24 states representing 56 different Federal and Independent Unions with 
a total membership of 100,000 attended the First National Convention 
of Agricultural, Cannery, Fruit and Vegetable Packinghouse Unions in 
Denver.’’ These groups founded a new union, United Cannery, Ag- 
ricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America, which affiliated 
with the C. I. O. and was granted a charter by that body.'* In August 
1937, the new union claimed a membership of 60,000 workers in 23 
states. To offset its organization drive, the A. F. of L. decided to 
establish councils of agricultural and packinghouse workers. Besides 
the groups affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O., there are 
various independent unions of minor importance. 


Facts AND Facrors IN THE ORGANIZATION DRIVE 


The officiai list of delegates present at the first convention of the 
U.C. A. P. A. W. A. in Denver comprises 85 unions. Their geographi- 
cal distribution is indicated in the following table. 


District I Number of unions 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Western Canada, Pacific Coast of Alaska............... 10 

District II 

I, CUA IIIS Si, acd ecld bie cdei he ada dha pues devdeaeteslgs chaser 21 

District III 

Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Montana, New Mexico...............6..00000eeuee 21 

District IV 

Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama........................ 10 

District V 

ED EE CF OT EE oe 4 

District VI 

i ciibéiexhbceohendsceseteebins yews beteneesess stGecahsteecenees 7 

District VII 

New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania.....................4.. 11 

NT ER ETES RR ON eae en re TC Tle EN I Ewe ee ee ee oe 1 
85 


ara ea a ara a ah i he a i ee 


Thus the stronghold of organized farm labor is still limited to the 
West. Most of the organized workers were engaged in occupations on 
the boundary line between agriculture and industrial activities. The 


13 Ibid., pp. 222, 279, 298-99, 320-21, 341, 583-92. 
1 The Rural Worker, Vol. 2, No. 9 (August, 1937); Union News Service, Vol. 2, No. 28 (July 19, 
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18 New York Times, August 16, 1937. 
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occupational grouping of the union members represented at Denver was 
as follows. 


Number of unions 

8 POY Ty POT ET TT eee Tee eT ree Tee 13 
Cannery and other (‘‘agricultural,”’ pickle, oyster, packing)....................00. 9 
ING iio sis wierahe wtte ae orap un sd ouiace ae ea Ae iidigla dies waka Skits, aap BOOKER eae 1 
Ee ee ey EE Coe Pee te Te ee ed ER es el las Bee 1 
ieee cad AR MIND isinien. osc hi sis aii. HR ie ota 1 
TS Tisch tine 0 oie on gg ns anc ch gene aaizes ode benepennds tgtesbans 1 
cs vin ces sn ncdied nnd eantabséerinds obiereaneneben 1 
I, Soon 5... cause akios cep aaecen ate ces nwule a Gerais eae oni 1 
POE Be Se I onic iv hinicvncceccess A AL ee 1 
ON cis iar SE a ean wlan each eg Bao AN de Ni cw nda Gls Oe Bae 6 
OS os, hab aca cs WA BUA REESE A ORO RR REMC Ea 5 
es corcdncunpcencs bu phthuednncesbeskedess thd pouamminn es 8 
ae ee ee ae rr heres eee en mera e yee es Se eee | 3 
MI 5550 es shin dps ad bale nen 5h DEW Wea Rid es vie bea a 2p Bee Re 1 
INO Seatac ets Pier eerie cat had eth scuann stay ciaeeebathes eee 4 
Se Sete tina ound nad dpe dcaceenedoeanbaemnl Caeeiet hs 29 

Nig 5 odin ip 0.0 acc OP oak doen aa aed eA eae eae 85 


The new union took the first opportunity to express its desire to 
cooperate with all farm groups, keeping in line with the policy of the 
C.I.O. John Brophy, in his address before the convention at Denver, 
stated that 


‘the Committee for Industrial Organization, in entering into the agricultural 
labor and cannery field, recognizes that it is dealing with a twofold problem— 
that of cooperating with the organized farmers to improve their conditions, 
and that or organizing the agricultural and cannery laborers for their own 
advantage. As already indicated, we realize that the two problems are closely 
inter-related. . . .We are suggesting that the organized farmers and organized 
labor should work together in their common problems. . . .’’® 


On the West Coast the new unions were bitterly opposed by the or- 
ganized agricultural employers. Collective action on part of farm labor 
stimulated collective action of farm employers. The Associated 
Farmers of California, founded in 1935, emerged as Associated Farmers 
of the Pacific Coast, with a membership of 20,000 in November, 1937. 
The number of agricultural workers employed by its members amounted 
to 150,000 in September, 1937, the month of peak employment. The 
activities of the Association, which are fully disclosed in the Hearings 
of the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


18 Official Proceedings of the First National Convention of the U. C. A. P. A. W. A., 1937, p. 34. 
The material presented in the tables is taken from pp. 2-5 of the same Proceedings. 
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under S. R. 266, are designed to defend ‘‘the right to grow crops, harvest 
them, and move them to market without interruption.’” Lacking the 
protection of the Wagner Act, union organizers are met by bitter opposi- 
tion. Marketing centers where labor is organized are boycotted. 
Local governmental subdivisions are strongly influenced by the Asso- 
ciation, which is also reported to have taken ‘‘the lead promoting con- 
struction of adequate housing facilities for farm labor,’’ and to have 
sponsored ‘‘a statewide program to spread the demand for farm labor 
over as many months as possible so that wor!ers can go from one harvest 
to another without idle periods.’*!” 


In accounting for the lack of agricultural unions, Mrs. Howard points 
out that “‘Canadian and United States farms almost exclusively employ 
one worker only, who is frequently a resident worker.’"!® The 1935 
Census of Agriculture seems to confirm this observation. The average 
number of hired help per farm was 1.7 during the first week in Janu- 
ary 1935. 74.7 percent of all farms which reported hired help employed 
only one farm hand. The question arises of how these widely scat- 
tered workers could be organized, workers who often live in the em- 
ployer’s house, eat at his table, and share his outlook and interests. 
To solve this incompatibility we must beware of three fallacies. 

First, the figures relating to the extent of the organization drive are 
deceptive insofar as many of the organized groups are employed in the 
packing and cannery industries, in grading and similar pursuits which 
are not strictly agricultural. 

Second, the census figures call for qualifications. The census inquir- 
ies on farm labor related to persons working on farms during the first 
week of January. ‘‘The figures for most areas represent only a part of 
the labor employed in agriculture during the year. An enumeration at 
planting or harvest time would show a much larger number of persons 
employed.’’” 

Moreover, the Bureau of the Census has prepared tabulations indi- 
cating that a considerable proportion of all hired workers in agriculture, 
nearly 40 percent, are employed on farms reporting three or more hired 
laborers. These findings are summarized in the following table.” 


17 Business Week, May 22, 1937, p. 37; December 4, 1937, pp. 46-47. 

8 Op. cit., p. 183. 

19 Census of Agriculture, 1935, Vol. Ill, p. 164 (Washington, 1937). 

20 Julius T. Wendzel, “Distribution of Hired Farm Laborers in the United States,’’ Monthly Labor 
Review 45: 564-67 (1937). 
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Cumulative per cent distribution of farms reporting hired laborers, and of hired laborers, by 
number of hired laborers per farm, 1935 


Per cent of hired 

Per cent of farms laborers on farms 

Number of hired ‘ate of tied pmren b emey 
laborers laborers laborers 
1 or more 100.0 100.0 
2 or more Saud 56.1 
3 or more 11.1 39.4 
4 or more 6.6 31.4 
5 or more 4.3 26.0 
6 or more 3.0 22.2 
8 or more ‘7 17.6 
10 or more 1.2 14.8 


It is, of course, true that in other lines of industrial activity the per- 
centage of workers employed in large enterprises is much higher. 97 
percent of all employees covered by the old-age insurance program of 
the Social Security Act are employed in business concerns which report 
three or more employees.*4 However, it is well to note that while 
74.7 percent of the farms reporting hired help employ only one worker, 
these farms employ only 43.9 percent of all farm workers. Nearly 
60 percent of the farm laborers are distributed among the farms with 
two or more employees. 

It is chiefly among these workers that the organization has made 
progress. The fruit and vegetable workers, sugar-beet workers, and 
workers on truck farms seem to be more responsive to unionization 
than were the workers on the older types of farms. To a large extent 
they are composed of migratory workers, which have among them a 
‘numerous and racially alien proletariat,’’ largely Mexican and Ori- 
ental. Their wages are meager, and opportunities scarce.** 

It seems that the number of agricultural strikes, of workers involved 
in strikes, and of idle man-days has greatly increased during the thirties. 
The trend is illustrated in the following table.* 


21 John J. Corson, ‘“Wages and Employment under the Old-Age Insurance Program,”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1938, No. 9, p. 22. 

22 Witt Bowden, Three Decades of Farm Labor. U.S. Department of Labor, Pureau of Labor 
Statistics, Serial No. R. 976 (Washington, 1939). Paul S. Taylor and Clark Kerr, ‘‘Uprisings on 
the Farm,”’ Survey Graphic, January 1935, pp. 19 ff. J. C. Folsom, “‘Farm Laborers in United States 
Turn to Collective Action,’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935, np. 188- 
91. 

*3 Florence Peterson, Strikes in the United States, 1880-1936. U.S. Department of Labor, Bucau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 651 (Washington, 1938), p. 159. Monthly Labor Review 40: 
1192 (1938); 48: 1116 (1939); 50: 1092 (1940). 
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Strikes in agriculture, beginning 1927-1939 


Number of Number of workers Number of man-days idle 
Year strikes involved during year 
1927 2 322 694 
1928 4 410 2,770 
1929 _ — — 
1930 5 2,905 26,060 
1931 5 2,020 15,225 
1932 10 1,762 28, 687 
1933 35 34,012 516,900 
1934 27 25,943 244,753 
1935 19 14,888 139,494 
1936 28 15 , 369 259, 120 
1937 28 5,080 32,842 
1938 34 11,023 94,040 
1939 25 26, 207 194, 880 


There is a discrepancy between the figures for some of the years pre- 
ceding 1937 and the ones reported for the same years in the Monthly 
Labor Review.** The figures for 1937 and the years thereafter are taken 
from this source. In view of the discrepancy the table should be read 
as if it would contain two series. The decline in the extent and dura- 
tion of strikes which started after 1933 is possibly the result of the 
affiliation of the unions with responsible groups and seems to indicate 
that they have attained greater skill in handling industrial disputes 
and a higher level of maturity. Nevertheless, the work of the U. C. A. 
P. A. W. A. did not proceed in complete harmony. This became appar- 
ent when the Southern Tenant Farmers Union withdrew its affiliation 
in March 1939. This union had been organized as an independent 
union in Arkansas during the late summer of 1934. In October 1936 the 
union claimed a membership of about 30,000, thus being the largest 
bona fide agricultural workers union in the South. It had affiliated 
with the U. C. A. P. A. W. A. upon an autonomous basis when the 
latter was organized in 1937.25 

On the national scene, the growth of organized farm labor has re- 
sulted in increasing pressure directed towards the removal of the legal 
disabilities of farm labor. The proposal for an extension of the Wagner 
Act to cover labor on large-scale farms has found the support of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America.** Though the exten- 


™ Again other figures are reported by Sufrin, op. cit., p. 548. 

*8 H. W. Spiegel, Lend Tenure Policies at Home and Abroad (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941), p. 43. 

% New York Times, January 14,1935. See also J. S. Davis, ‘‘Observations on Agricultural Policy,” 
Journal of Farm Economics 19: 877 (1937). 
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sion of social and labor legislation to cover agricultural workers is 
confronted with numerous difficulties of a constitutional, political and 
technical nature, the history of organized farm labor in Great Britain 
illustrates that it is possible to overcome these obstacles.27_ With the 
exception of the constitutional issue which was non-existent in Eng- 
land, they seemed just as overwhelming as in the United States but 
were removed by the organized farm workers. It remains to be seen 
whether the events will take a similar course in the United States. 


27 W. T. Ham, ‘“The Status of Agricultural Labor,” Law and Contemporary Problems 4: 559-72 
(1937); Leif Dahl, ‘‘Agricultural Labor and Social Legislation,’’ American Federationist 44: 137-45 
(1937); Wilbur J. Cohen, Unemployment Insurance and Agricultural Labor in Great Britain (Washing- 
ton: Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 1940); W. S. Hopkins, Social 
Insurance and Agriculture (Washington: Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Se- 
curity, 1940). 











The Complex Farm-Labor Problem of South 
Africat 


By J. M. Tinley* 


ABSTRACT 


The agricultural-labor problem of the Union of South Africa is complicated by the competition 
between commercial agriculture and industry for labor, by racial and cultural heterogeneity, by the 
impact of an exchange economy upon a primitive tribal economy, by the unbalanced distribution of 
labor supply in relation to industry, and by the pressure of population on land. The effects of these 
disturbing factors are evidenced by social and economic instability, problems of health and nutrition, 
and low standards of living. Efforts to increase the efficiency of native agriculture are being made, 
but funds available are woefully inadequate. The agricultural-labor problem cannot be solved with- 
Out some modifications in the entire domestic economy of South Africa. 


The agricultural-labor problem of the Union of South Africa is in- 
teresting and intriguing from a sociological as well as an economic view- 
point. It is not a problem primarily concerned with relations between 
farmers and farm labor, but rather with the competition between agri- 
culture and other industries for a common source of unskilled labor, 
chiefly Natives.1_ The problem is complicated by policies of the ruling 
European population aimed at maintaining the “‘status quo’’ between 
European and non-European standards of living and by the impact of an 
exchange economy upon a primitive tribal economy. 

According to the 1936 Census of Population there were in the Union 
of South Aftéa 2,000,000 Europeans, 6,600,000 Natives or Bantus, 220,- 
000 Asiatics (predominantly from India), and 770,000 Colored persons,? 
or a combined total of 9,600,000 persons. About 69 per cent of the 
total population is rural. There are, however, marked differences in 
the urban and rural proportions of the different racial groups. About 
66 per cent of the Europeans and Asiatics are urban, 54 per cent of the 
Colored population, and only 17 per cent of the Natives. If place of 
permanent residence is considered, and not temporary residence at the 
time of census, the proportion of Natives in urban areas would be very 


T Paper No. 93, the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics. 

* Agricultural Experiment Station, University of California. 

1 Very few Europeans are employed on a wage basis in agriculture. Those who are employed are 
mainly managers, overseers, and skilled artisans on large farms. 

® The designation ‘‘Colored"’ is applied to all non-Europeans, other than Asiatics and Natives, 
and includes Hottentots, descendants of the early Malay slaves, and persons of mixed race. 
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much smaller. Large numbers of Natives go to the cities each year for 
work in the mines, manufacturing industries, or as domestic servants. 
At the end of their period of service they return to their homes, to be 
replaced by another group of Natives. 

South Africa covers an area of 472,000 square miles, or roughly the 
combined area of Oregon, California, Nevada, and Arizona. A con- 
siderable proportion of the country is arid and mountainous. Because 
of the high elevation of most of the interior of the country, its climate 
is temperate, only the extreme eastern section of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal having a subtropical climate. Rainfall varies greatly from below 5 
inches a year in the northwest section of the Cape of Good Hope to 
over 60 inches a year in the eastern sections of Natal and the Transvaal. 
Because of the wide variation in topographic and climatic conditions, 
the country can produce a wide range of farm products, chief of which 
are wool, maize (corn), deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, tropical fruits, 
sugar, small grains, and livestock. 

The Agricultural Revolution.—The early European occupation of what 
is now the Union of South Africa was effected principally by relatively 
small numbers of Dutch families migrating from the Cape of Good 
Hope. These families settled on very large farms, running into tens of 
thousands of acres. Each farm was a self-sufficient unit, depending 
primarily on extensive pastoral production, supplemented by grain, 
vegetables, and fruit wherever possible. Labor needs were small and 
the supply abundant, wages to Natives being paid in kind, or the right 
to occupy land and graze cattle. 

The opening up of the Kimberley diamond mines in 1870 and the 
Witwatersrand gold mines in 1886 ushered in a new economic era in 
South Africa. Towns and cities grew rapidly; railways were built 
from mining areas to coastal towns; and there was a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for unskilled Native labor to work in the mines. 
Even before 1870 the average size of farms was declining due to sub- 
division among children of the first immigrants, and this process was 
accelerated after 1870. Even more important was the change in farm- 
ing organization and techniques between 1870 and 1900. In order to 
meet the demands of the population of the expanding urban centers, 
farming shifted almost completely from an extensive, self-sufficient 
basis to a commercial one with a fairly high degree of specialization. 
This development was facilitated by the building of railroads and the 
introduction of refrigeration. Unfortunately, large numbers of Dutch 
farmers were unable to adapt themselves to the new conditions; they 
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lost their farms, and formed the nucleus of the so-called ‘‘poor white’’ 
problem.* 

The economic and agricultural revolution that started in 1870 had two 
marked effects on the farm-labor problem. In the first place farmers’ 
needs for large numbers of permanent and seasonal laborers were greatly 
increased. At the same time the mining and transportation industries 
and later the manufacturing industry became important competitors 
for a common source of unskilled labor—the Natives in South Africa. 
Farmers soon began to experience a shortage of farm labor. As early 
as 1890 and 1894 the government of the Cape of Good Hope appointed 
commissions to inquire into the farm-labor problem. Although the 
native population of South Africa increased from 3,491,000 in 1904 
(data for earlier years are unsatisfactory) to 6,596,000 in 1936, farm- 
labor shortage has become a perennial problem. 

Distribution of Population and Industry.—The unskilled labor problem 
in South Africa is complicated by the fact that the important concen- 
trations of population do not coincide with the concentrations in the 
mining, agricultural, and manufacturing industries. Nearly 90 per cent 
of the Asiatic population is to be found in Natal, where it forms an 
important labor force in the sugar industry. About 90 per cent of the 
Colored Population is in the Cape of Good Hope, and Colored persons 
constitute the chief source of agricultural labor in most of the western 
and central sections of the Cape Province. On the other hand, although 
Natives live in all parts of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Natal, 
about 75 per cent of the entire native population is concentrated in the 
extreme eastern sections of the Cape of Good Hope (Transkeian terri- 
tories), of Natal, and of the Transvaal. The inclusion of the native 
protectorates of Basutoland and Swaziland, with a combined native 
population of about 712,000, would cause this concentration to be even 
greater. 

In contrast, the most important gold- and coal-mining operations 
are situated in the central Transvaal and diamond mining at Kimberley 
(northeastern Cape of Good Hope). Similarly, the manufacturing 
industries are concentrated largely in Capetown (southwest Cape), 
Port Elizabeth (south coast, Cape), Johannesburg (central Transvaal), 
and Durban (Natal coast). Over a large part of the Cape Province and 
the western parts of the Orange Free State and Transvaal, extensive 
sheep and cattle production is the predominant type of agriculture. 


* Space does not permit a discussion of this problem. This subject is exhaustively handled in the 
Report of the Carnegie Commission on the Poor White Problem. 5 vols. Pro Ecclesia Drukkery, 
Stellenbosch (South Africa) 1932. 
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The more important cultivated regions are in the southwest Cape 
(grapes, deciduous fruits, and wine), in the coast region of Natal (sugar 
cane and tropical fruits), in eastern Transvaal (tropical and citrus fruits), 
and in the central Transvaal and Orange Free State (maize, wheat, to- 
bacco, fruits, and livestock). 

It would thus appear that although some of the important agricul- 
tural sections fall within the area of heavy concentration of native 
population, the most important mining, manufacturing, and agricul- 
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tural areas of the central Transvaal and Orange Free State are several 
hundred miles to the east and north of the thickly populated native 
areas. The important southwest region of the Cape of Good Hope 
depends almost entirely on Colored labor. In most of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State there would be adequate supplies of native labor 
for agriculture were it not that Natives are drawn off for work in mining 
and manufacturing. 

Competition for Native Labor.—Whereas prior to 1870 agriculture was 
the only important employment outlet for native labor, since that date 
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other industries have tended to attract an increasingly large proportion 
of the male native population. Unfortunately, reliable, readily acces- 
sible data are not available prior to 1910 in regard to the number of 
Natives employed in manufacturing, commerce, and transportation. 
Considering the mining, manufacturing, and transportation industries 
together, it is found that, using 1911 as a base, the number of non- 
Europeans (mainly Natives) had increased 27.5 per cent by 1930, and 
70.4 by 1937, the corresponding increases in male native population 
being 44.8 and 66.7 per cent respectively. 

These and other data available indicate that over the past 30 years, 
the number of Natives employed in the three industries increased at 
about the same rate as population. But during periods of exceptional 
business activity, such as started in 1933, all industries, including agri- 
culture, are likely to experience a severe shortage of unskilled labor. 
If the mining and manufacturing industries are able to increase native 
wages, even slightly, during boom periods, they will succeed in attract- 
ing native labor from agriculture. By the same token, any form of 
subsidy to the manufacturing industry will make it more difficult for 
agriculture to obtain and to maintain an adequate supply of native 
labor. 

In 1939 a parliamentary committee estimated that the total number of 
native males, seventeen years and over, available for employment in 
South Africa was 1,760,000.4 Of this number, it was estimated that 
1,145,000 were engaged in mining, manufacturing, transportation, 
commerce, government employment and domestic service. This would 
apparently leave some 615,000 Natives available for agricultural labor. 
From this number, however, must be deducted native farmers and 
squatters, leaving a balance of 320,000. As large numbers of Natives, 
who are employed on a labor-tenancy basis, work only from 3 to 9 
months a year, the number of full-time labor units available to agricul- 
ture would be only 200,000. Even a small increase in employment in 
the mining and manufacturing industries would make a marked dent in 
this comparatively small agricultural labor force. 

European and Native Wages.—Beginning with the period of the eco- 
nomic and agricultural revolution the differential between European 
and non-European wages in South Africa has been vety great, and the 
maintenance of the favorable position of European wage levels has 
become a basic policy of European-dominated trade unions and suc- 


* Union of South Africa. Report of Native Farm Labor Committee 1937-1939. Government 
Printer, Pretoria, 1939. 95 p. 
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cessive governments. In 1938 the average wage of European employees 
in the gold-mining industry was f, 404 a year. The average native 
wage, cash plus perquisites, amounted to about f{ 48 a year. Wages 
for both Europeans and Natives in manufacturing and transportation 
are, grade for grade, lower than those in mining. However, whereas 
European wages have increased in the past 30 years, or so, average wages 
paid to Natives in all industries and in domestic service have remained 
practically stationary. 

For agriculture, the only data on native wages are those available in 
various farm-management investigations conducted by the Division of 
Economics and Markets, Department of Agriculture. Although there 
appear to be very marked variations in wages paid to farm labor in 
different parts of the country, in no instance do cash wages, plus allow- 
ances for rations and the value of grazing and cultivated-land use, ex- 
ceed f£ 35a year. It is doubtful whether wages of farm labor average 
anywhere near those of Natives employed in urban areas. This is to 
be expected, for Natives employed on farms are spared the expense and 
trouble involved in seeking work in cities. But even more important 
is the fact, for reasons which will be explained later, that natives place 
a high value on the privilege of grazing cattle—probably higher than 
the cash value imputed to such rights by the farmer. 

Conflict Between Tribal and Monetary Economies.—From an economic 
standpoint, three common characteristics of the native tribes are of 
special significance: namely, the importance of land, the family group, 
and cattle. The places of these in the primitive cultural system are 
well stated in the following: 


‘*The importance of land in the Bantu economic system can hardly be exagger- 
ated. It was the foundation of the whole social system and a supply adequate 
to give each household both arable and grazing was essential to the continuance 
of tribal life organized as a subsistence economy in which each family unit was 
self-supporting. The economic unit was not the tribe but the family—or 
extended family—and it was practically a self-contained entity, able to supply 
all, or nearly all, its needs from its own resources. Since production was for 
subsistence and not for exchange, the family group was not competitive but 
cooperative. All the members of the family worked together to supply the 
common needs and as long as there was food available no member of the family 
would starve.’’® 


5 Houghton, D. H. (Senior lecturer in Economics, Rhodes University College, Grahamstown). 
Some economic problems of the Bantu in South Africa. South African Institute ot Race Relations, 
Johannesburg. Monograph Series No. 1, pp. 3 and 4, 1938. 
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The supremacy of parental authority was one of the most important 
bulwarks of the moral and social fibre of the Bantu tribes. The head 
of the family settled disputes within his family and between his and 
other families, allocated work among the members of his family and 
generally guided and guarded its welfare. As Natives practice polyg- 
amy, the family unit could be extensive. In a typical native family, 
women did most of the heavy work connected with the cultivation and 
raising of crops and with the household; men did the hunting and 
fighting; and young boys tended the cattle. The woman was thus an 
important unit within the family. It is significant that under an 
economy based on a subsistence family unit, there was no wage-earning 
class, nor were there skilled artificers. 

Cattle play a unique role in native tribal life. Not only are cattle 
the chief source of wealth, but they have a peculiar social and religious 
significance. The number of cattle owned by a Native is an indication 
of his standing in his tribe. Furthermore, under the “‘lobola’’ or 
‘“ukalobola’’ system, cattle are an essential part of the native marriage 
ceremony and represent compensation to a father for the loss of a 
worker and a guarantee on the part of a bridegroom that he will treat 
his wife well. Among certain tribes, the drinking of the milk of cattle 
is tantamount to the formation of a blood relationship. Hence, if a 
young man drinks the milk of cattle of a particular family, he is pro- 
hibited from marrying into that family. 

These essential features of tribal economy have been profoundly dis- 
turbed under European influence and a modern exchange economy. 
Prior to the advent of the European, there was always an adequate 
supply of land. Although cultural methods were primitive and there 
was the constant danger of overgrazing, native tribes and families could 
move from one area to another as the occasion demanded. Moreover, 
there was an ever-present remedy against overpopulation—tribal war- 
fare and starvation. Under European domination, native tribes have 
been confined to certain areas, and tribal warfare and widespread starva- 
tion have been eliminated. On the other hand, improved health con- 
ditions have stimulated an increase in population, and along with 
population, an increase in cattle. Added to this, Natives now own 
considerable numbers of sheep, goats, and pigs. Natives in reserves 
and on European farms own about 44 per cent of the 11,400,000 cattle 
in the Union and about 16 per cent of all sheep and goats. 

Before the agricultural revolution, the native family unit fitted in 
very well with the extensive self-sufficient type of farming practiced 
by Europeans. Under the labor-tenancy system that was evolved, the 
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European farmer contracted with the head of the native family for the 
services of himself and certain members of his family for periods ranging 
from three to nine months a year. In consideration the family was 
permitted to run a stipulated number of cattle on the farm and was given 
a certain area of land for cultivation and for the erection of family dwell- 
ings. Wages were thus in kind and not in cash. The labor-tenancy 
system, although still practiced extensively in the Transvaal, Natal, 
and parts of the Orange Free State, has been greatly modified and is 
generally in disfavor among European farmers. Because of the reduc- 
tion in size of farms, the increase in land values, the tendency of Natives 
to overgraze land, and the poor quality of such intermittent farm labor, 
farmers have gradually restricted the number of cattle which native 
families are permitted to graze and have substituted in the place of such 
privileges a cash allowance equal to the value, according to the farmer's 
estimate, of the restricted privileges. 

The Native, however, regards the restrictions on his right to run 
cattle as a serious diminution of his social status for which a cash wage, 
even a liberal wage, is an inadequate or even meaningless substitute. 
As a matter of fact, the earning of cash wages is merely a means to an 
end—the acquisition of cattle and through such possession the ultimate 
development of a separate family life. It is for this purpose that a 
young Native works and saves. Young Natives living on European 
farms have come to realize that they are unlikely to have the privilege 
of grazing cattle. There is thus a growing tendency for them to break 
away from parental authority and to seek work in the cities, where 
higher wages can be earned and where life is more varied. 

Furthermore, the annual mass migration of native males, married and 
unmarried, from native territories has unbalanced family and sexual 
life, especially as unmarried Natives often settle more or less per- 
manently in urban areas. As a result, there has been a growing tend- 
ency for native women to move to cities, where many of them become 
prostitutes or live with native men without having contracted a mar- 
tiage according to tribal custom or European law. Such unions are 
often not regarded by either party as binding, nor is there the regard 
for and care of children as is usual in native family life. Immorality, 
social diseases, abandonment of children, and lawlessness, all of which 
were practically nonexistent under primitive conditions, have become 
increasingly grave problems. Even the urbanized Native finds that the 
wages he can earn are sufficient only to enable him and such family as 
he may acquire to eke out a bare and squalid existence. 

Pressure of Population.—Because of the great increase in population in 
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the native territories, reserves, and locations, the production of food- 
stuffs in such areas is inadequate, farming practices being as they are, to 
meet food needs, let alone to supply supplementary food for livestock. 
Poor cultural methods are resulting in the rapid deterioration of the 
soil; overgrazing is denuding the veld of grass and edible shrubs and 
roots. As a result, soil erosion is becoming increasingly pronounced 
in native areas. Equally important is the spread of thorn scrub, jointed 
cactus, and inedible and noxious weeds, which have necessitated the 
abandonment of much good land. To make matters worse, shortage of 
fuel induces Natives to use cattle dung for cooking and heating, which 
deprives the soil of an important restorative element. It is becoming 
more and more necessary for Natives to earn cash wages in urban areas 
in order to supplement their food needs. 

Although the Natives constitute nearly 69 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of South Africa, it is doubtful whether they occupy more than 10 
per cent of the total farm land. While an increase in the area of land 
set aside for Natives appears to be justified on grounds of equity, this 
will not prove any solution of the problem. Population and cattle 
numbers would continue to increase so that within a generation or two 
pressure of population on resources would again become as severe as at 
present. 

The only apparent solution of this serious problem seems to rest in 
increasing the efficiency of native agriculture. This was recognized 
about fifteen years ago by the establishment in the Department of 
Native Affairs of a Division of Native Agriculture. A small staff of 
competent European technicians is training native agricultural demon- 
strators, who in turn carry on the work of education among the Natives 
in the territories. In addition, nearly all the mission stations in the 
country also devote a large part of their resources to training Natives 
in home economics and agriculture. In view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the difficulty of the problem involved, the funds devoted to 
this work seem woefully inadequate. 

Improvement in native cultural practices will at best be a difficult and 
protracted undertaking. Natives appear, apparently with much 
justification, to be very suspicious of innovations recommended by or 
forced upon them by Europeans. They have no knowledge of seed 
selection, crop rotation, or the importance of combining field and animal 
husbandry. But perhaps the most difficult problem of all is that 
Natives are interested in quantity, not quality of cattle. This is 
partly due to the importance of the ‘‘lobola’’ system and partly 
to the fact that cattle serve a threefold purpose. They supply milk and 
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are used as draught animals and for meat purposes. As a by-product, 
dung is used for fuel. Even if Natives could be accustomed to the idea 
of modifying the “‘lobola’’ system to the extent of substituting quality 
for quantity, it would be difficult to find high-grade cattle suitable for 
all three purposes. Perhaps what is needed is one or two good milk 
cows per family, plus other cattle for draught and meat purposes. 

But the difficulty does not end there. Grazing land is owned by the 
tribe and is common to all members of the tribe. There are few fences 
in the native territories. If high-grade cattle are introduced, it must be 
on a large scale, else interbreeding would soon lower quality. Even 
more important is the prior education of Natives in animal husbandry. 
Native leaders point out that their cattle are inured to diseases and 
accustomed to foraging in a denuded country. Unlike high-grade 
cattle, they require little care. Moreover, a loss of one high-grade 
cow, bull, or steer would be far more serious than the loss of several 
of their present scrub cattle. Difficult as the problem may be, the wel- 
fare of the Natives and the improvement of the economy of South 
Africa as a whole depend upon improving native cultural practices 
and especially in modifying native customs so that quality may be sub- 
stituted for quantity of cattle. This would also be a partial solution of 
the European farmer’s problem in maintaining satisfactory farm-labor 
conditions. 

Health and Nutrition Problems.—Conditions in native territories and 
even among Natives on European farms are such that Natives are finding 
it increasingly difficult to secure from the country their primitive and 
essential food requirements. The primitive native diet, although 
simple and monotonous according to European standards, supplied all 
the essential food elements necessary to the inaintenance of healthy 
conditions. Such a diet consisted of maize or Kaffir corn, milk, 
‘‘mfino’’ (or wild spinach), meat, and Kaffir beer, supplemented by 
certain wild plants and roots and some vegetables. Overgrazing has 
destroyed many of the edible wild plants and herbs; deterioration in the 
quality and condition of cattle and more extensive use of cattle for 
draught purposes has greatly impaired their milk supply; cattle are too 
precious to be used for meat, and wild game is practically nonexistent, 
although sheep and goats supply some of the meat needs. Perhaps just 
as serious is the fact that contact with European civilization has given 
Natives a liking for European foods, mostly of the starchy nature— 
white sifted meal and flour, white maize meal, sugar and sweets (candy). 


6 Fox, F. W. Some nutritional problems among the Bantu in South Africa. South African 
Medical Journal. Vol. XIII: 87-95. 1939. 
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The typical diet of a large number of Natives in both rural and urban 
areas’ consists of mealie meal (sifted maize), white bread, meat, and 
some vegetables. Milk, butter, and fresh fruits are largely lacking in 
their diet, and even vegetables are used in very small quantities.’ 

One other aspect of the nutritional problem needs to be mentioned. 
Since 1930 the government has introduced several marketing control 
schemes, ostensibly as agricultural relief measures. The schemes for 
dairy products, maize (the chief food of Natives), sugar, and wheat 
involve the maintenance of a higher price for these products in the 
domestic market than prevails in the world market, the farmers receiv- 
ing a weighted average of the domestic and export prices. This highly 
regressive form of indirect taxation bears most heavily upon the low- 
income native population. It is interesting to note that the prices 
received by farmers apparently have been sufficiently attractive to 
encourage a marked expansion in the production of all the controlled 
products. 

Implications of Recent Economic Developments.—Under the euphonious 
name of ‘“‘economic planning,’’ South Africa has since 1925 interfered 
still more with the most efficient utilization of its human and physical 
resources by encouraging the expansion of manufacturing behind high 
tariff protection and other forms of state subvention. Also, since 1930 
South Africa has embarked upon policies which involve the direct and 
indirect subsidization of agriculture at the expense of consumers and 
the mining industry. 

An impartial observer cannot help but conclude that the economy of 
South Africa is predicated upon the exploitation of the mining industry, 
especially gold mining, and of the politically and economically impotent 
native population. Should the profitability of the gold-mining indus- 
try be impaired for any reason, the economy of the country will collapse 
completely. Even if gold mining remains prosperous, definite limits 
exist to the expansibility of the economy of South Africa as it is now 
organized. Economists are generally agreed that it is impossible to 
build up a stable economy on the exploitation of a large submerged 
population. This is especially true in the modern economic world 
where highly standardized mass-production industries require mass 
buying power. This problem is of special importance in South Africa 
where 80 per cent of its population has a standard of living at or below 
the subsistence level. 


7 Conditions among urban Natives are discussed (1) in the annual reports of Dr. C. C. P. Anning, 
Medical Officer of Health, Benoni, Transvaal, and (2) by Mrs. Ellen Hellmann. The diet of Africans 
in Johannesburg. Race Relations. VI(1). 1939. 
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Conclusion.—The modification and distortion of desirable features of 
tribal life, the deterioration of conditions in native territories, and the 
institutional barriers erected in the domestic economy of South Africa 
threaten not only the future standard of well-being of the native popu- 
lation of South Africa, low as it is, but also the basic structure of the 
country asa whole. The agricultural labor problem is thus an integral 
part of the broader economic problem, and cannot be solved by adjust- 
ments and improvements within agriculture alone. The solution 
must be sought in a careful and enlightened revision of policies in regard 
to the country’s domestic economy, and especially the part played 
therein by the native and other non-European populations. The 
efficiency of Natives as workers in agriculture and industry and their 
effective buying power must be raised. South Africa suffers from the 
low productivity of its unskilled labor force and from the fact that 
volume of output of its manufacturing industries and its marketing 
mechanism have to be geared to what its relatively small European 
population can absorb. 

Space does not permit the discussion of a program or programs for 
raising native buying power. Higher wages for superior efficiency of 
native labor will undoubtedly be an effective spur in this direction. 
A remission of all or part of the regressive direct and indirect taxation 
on Natives will aid materially. Steps must be taken to eliminate or 
reduce the support given to industries which are clearly inefficient. 
Finally the country must abandon its policy of attempting to maintain 
the “‘status quo’’ between native and European wage levels. If a 
program of economic rehabilitation is to be successful in South Africa, 
the gap between European and native wages must be narrowed. In the 
long run, an advancement of the level of native wages relative to that of 
Europeans does not necessarily involve a lowering of the standard of 
living of the latter. If the efficiency of native labor can be materially 
increased, accompanied by an increase in their buying power, it is more 
than probable that the expansion of domestic markets for manufactured 
products will result in such reductions of unit operating costs and hence 
in the general price level that the real wages of Europeans will advance 
along with those of Natives, but at a less rapid rate. Serious as are the 
economic and political difficulties involved in such a radical reversion 
of policy, its progressive evolvement appears to be the only logical solu- 
tion to the economic dilemma with which South Africa is faced. 











Rural-Urban Conflict in Argentine Sociological 


Theoriest 


By Wilbert E. Moore* 


ABSTRACT 


Although rural sociology as such has received scant attention in Argentina, due primarily to a 
theoretical preoccupation with European schools and systems, the adaptation of European theories 
to the interpretation of Argentine national history has resulted in considerable attention to the 
réle of rural-urban conflict in the course of national development. Particularly in the sociological 
interpretation of the long dictatorship of Rosas has rural-urban conflict been emphasized, whether 
in terms of urban civilization and rural barbarism, urban commercialism and rural feudalism, or urban 
white supremacy and rural Indian or mestigo supremacy. Lacking concrete studies of particular urban 
and rural social organizations and institutions, these theories resolve into opposition of two meta- 
physical forces in a philosophy of history. 


The field of rural sociology, as that branch of general sociology in- 
terested in the social characteristics of the organization of rural life, 
has scarcely been developed in Argentina. In a country so predom- 
inantly rural, this would be surprising were it not for certain charac- 
teristics of the development of sociology as a scientific discipline in 
Argentina. The principal impetus and source of stimulation in Argen- 
tine intellectual life has been the diffusion of European academic in- 
terests and traditions, particularly those of Germany and France. 
Anyone moderately acquainted with trends in the field of sociology in 
those countries knows their predominantly theoretical orientation. 
Whatever differing emphases and independent developments in soci- 
ological theories and interests one might expect to find growing out of 
the Argentine culture and social structure, the concern with European 
‘“‘schools’’ and ‘‘systems’’ has more often than not minimized the 
influence of crises in immediate social organization, or the analysis of 
contemporary social institutions. | 

It should not be understood, however, that sociological interests in | 
Argentina have been purely abstract, or that the importance of agri- : 








tThe materials for this paper are drawn from the writer's thesis for the Master of Arts degree at 
the University of Oregon, 1937, entitled Current Sociological Theories in Argentina. The writer wishes } 
to express his appreciation to Professor Samuel Haig Jameson of the Sociology Department, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, under whose guidance the thesis was written, and to Professor Radl A. Orgaz of 
the University of Cérdoba, Argentina, who made available many of his own works for this study. 

* Instructor in Sociology, The Pennsylvania State College. 
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culture and the rural way of life have been totally neglected. Rather, 
European schools and systems have been applied to the Argentine 
social situation, particularly in its historical aspects, and in this appli- 
cation and adaptation of imported theories sociologists have perforce 
taken account of social life beyond the urban centers of European civil- 
ization. The all-pervasive pattern of sociological theories has been, 
until very recently, the utilization of sociological systems in the inter- 
pretation of Argentine national history.! Not least in importance have 
been the various expositions of the divergent cultures of rural and urban 
areas and their influence in shaping the national destiny. 

Much of the sociological interpretation of national history revolves 
around the long reactionary dictatorship of Rosas, 1830-1852. Rosas 
was a particularly powerful caudillo (feudal dictator with an armed 
following) from the rural provinces who, as a federalist, gained national 
ascendancy and exiled the young urban intellectuals and liberals, 
known as unitarists. It was from among this group of exiles that soci- 
ological works first appeared, and their primary interest in the cause 
of their exile provided a pattern for subsequent sociologists. 

Employing what Orgaz calls ‘‘historical dualism’’? many Argentine 
historians and sociologists have sought to explain the Rosas regime on 
the basis of the opposition of two forces: geographical, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, ideological, etc. Running through these is the common factor 
that Rosas represented the ‘‘hinterlands’’ while his opposition repre- 
sented the urban centers. 

One of the earliest examples of this form of interpretation is to be 
found in the work of Domingo F. Sarmiento (1811-1888) in his Facundo 
0 civilizacién y barbarie.* Sarmiento places in opposition the civilization 
of the city and the barbarism of the country. Although social factors 
enter into this theory, because of the greater outside contact of the 
coastal cities as opposed to the interior rural region, yet the funda- 


1 Not only is this statement true as a generalization from the character of sociological publications, 
but also as a theory of the proper province of sociology as developed by a number of near-contem- 
porary Argentine sociologists. Thus José Ingenieros (1877-1925) sets forth his system of sociology 
primarily in his Soctologéa argentina (Madrid: Daniel Jorro, 1913, 2a ed.), which is a systematic and 
theoretical analysis of Argentine history. Juan A. Garcia (Le ciudad indiana, summarized in Ingenie- 
ros, op. cit., pp. 119-192; cf. RaGl A. Orgaz, Estudios de sociologéa [(Cérdoba, Argentina: ‘‘Imprenta 
Argentina,’’ 1915], pp. 91-111) would make sociology a ‘‘national science."’ It has remained for 
Orgaz (Cuestiones y notas de historia [Cérdoba, Argentina: Bautista Cubas, 1922], pp. 5-11) and 
Enrique Martinez Paz (Los elementos de sociologéa [Cérdoba, Argentina: Beltran y Rossi, 1911], pp. 
45-59, 83-88) to express the position that ‘‘demosociology’’—the sociology of national groups—is 
a legitimate but specialized and partial field for sociological inquiry. 

® Cuestiones y notas de historia, pp. 5-11. 

5 First published in E/ Progreso of Santiago de Chile, in 1845, while Sarmiento was in exile. 
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mental postulate is that the Rosas regime was the result of geographical 
conditions in the interior, making European civilization difficult and 
unification impossible. Sarmiento says, ‘‘In Facundo [a lightly veiled 
representation of Rosas] I do not see a dictator only, but a manifestation 
of Argentine life as colonization and peculiarities of the land have made 
it, to which I believe it is necessary to give serious attention.’’‘ 

José Ingenieros followed this tradition, adding the economic factor. 
In criticizing Juan A. Garc’a’s interpretation of the struggle as being 
between the unitarist bourgeoisie and the federal proletariat, Ingenieros 
insists rather that it was a contest between those of the same governing 
class—the bourgeoisie—whose interests were diverse because of differing 
geographic conditions.’ That is, the federalists under Rosas repre- 
sented a feudal bourgeoisie of the rural areas, whereas the unitarists 
represented an incipient urban commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. 

Ingenieros, however, elsewhere has several different approaches to 
the problem. The difficulty in Argentina, he says at one point, was the 
absence of nationality. A new nationality is formed by immigration 
if the immigrant adapts himself and produces a new type. Colonists 
and conquerors in their expansion through a territory follow the lines 
of least resistance—the rivers, the climate to which they are accus- 
tomed, the rich soils. Where the climate or other physical features do 
not permit European settlement, the natives dominate the social con- 
stitution. Thus there are co-existent various societies with differing 
culture patterns, and the consequent sociological impossibility of form- 
ing a nationality.® 

The interpretation of early Argentine history as the inevitable result 
of feudalism due to the geographical (or better, ecological) character- 
istics of the rural areas had other exponents as well. Adolfo Saldias’ 
and Ernesto Quesada® thus account for the Rosas regime. However, 
although Quesada indicates the influence of geographic factors in 


* Quoted from Facundo by José Ingenieros in the Introduction to Sarmiento's Conflicto y armonias 
de las razas (Buenos Aires: ‘‘La Cultura Argentina,"’ 1915), p. 14. Cf. Orgaz, Cuestiones y notas de 
historia, p. 7; idem., Estudios de sociologta, p. 202; Ernesto Quesada, La época de Rosas (Buenos Aires: 
Talleres S. A. Casa Jacobo Peusser, 1923), Introduction by Narciso Binayan, pp. viii-xxv. 

A very similar interpretation was given by José Manuel Estrada in his Lecciones de historia argentina 
(Buenos Aires: 1866). 

5 Sociologta argentina, pp. 180-182. Garcia's work was La ciudad indiana. 

6 La evoluciin de las ideas argentinas, Libro 1, La revolucién (Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos Argen- 
tinos de L. J. Rosso y cia., 1918), pp. 350-351. 

Still other ‘‘dualisms’’ proposed by Ingenieros will be noted below. 

7 Cf. his Ensayo sobre la historia de la constitucién argentina (Buenos Aires: 1878) and Historia de la 
confederacién argentina (Buenos Aires: 1892). 

8 Op. cit., p. 95 et passim., and Introduction, p. Ixxxiii. 
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accentuating the antagonism between the metropolitan unitarists and 
the provincial federalists through economic differences and difficulties 
in communication augmented by great distances, he does not fall into 
the common pattern of seeing only two opposing forces operating. 

The caudillismo (rule of petty feudal dictators) existing before Rosas 
accomplished the consolidation of provincial interests, Ingenieros 
viewed as the effect of the absence of collective economic interests— 
the basis of political parties. Thus it was economic conflict which char- 
acterized the antipathy between rural and urban areas. When he 
wrote his two-volume work interpreting Argentine history,!° economic 
determinism did not meet all the demands for explanation and he turned 
to the conflict of cultures. Again he claimed to find two conflicting 
forces in early Argentine history: forces of variation and forces of 
heredity. He speaks of ‘‘colonial mentality’’ as representing the con- 
servative forces which succeeded in establishing the dictatorship of 
Rosas. The church, the state, and the feudal economic system com- 
bined to oppose the liberal elements." 

Esteban Echevarria (1805-1851), one of the early precursors of Argen- 
tine sociology, viewed Argentine history as the repeated manifestation 
of the struggle between democratic and progressive sentiment on the 
one hand, and reactionary, counter-revolutionary ideas on the other. 
These two ideologies he also designates as the Principle of May (month 
of the Argentine revolution) and the colonial principle.'* 

® Sociologia argentina, pp. 169-362. Lucas Ayarragary, in his La anarquta argentina y el caudillismo; 
estudio psicolégico de los origenes argentinos (Buenos Aires: J. Lajouane y cia., 1925) attributes the social 
instability of the provinces to the harmful effects of racial miscegenation. He writes, ‘‘In the 
composition of our population are the bases of historical Argentine psychology. Upon close exam- 
ination it is proved that political incapacity, and its incarnation, the anarchical and caudillesco 
regimes, were above all the consequences of the mixture of the conquering and indigenous races, and 
that in this bastardization is rooted the origin of the peculiarities of our civic life. . ..I do not attrib- 
ute persistent vitality to the mestizo; anthropologically he is a being of transition and degener- 
ate. . . . After analyzing our political history with scientific criteria, I affirm my conception that this 
history was definitely the result of ethnic determinism, that is, of the hybrid character of the people. . 
. . Argentine political and social anarchies are rooted undoubtedly in this amorphous mentality.”’ 
(Ibid., pp. 231-245, passim.) This follows the earlier pattern set by Sarmiento in his Conflicto y 
armontas de las razas. 

10 La evoluciin de las ideas argentinas, Libro 1, La revoluctén; Libro II, La restauracin. 

11 [bid., passim. See also his ‘‘Ideales viejos ¢ ideales nuevos,’’ Revista de Filosofia, VII (July, 
1918), 118-134. Whereas in the Comtean system statics and dynamics were two modes of analysis 
of social systems, Ingenieros and other Argentine writers deal with static and dynamic segments 
in a larger social system. Many of the theories of rural-urban conflict could thus be expressed 
of terms of a broad and non-analytical ‘‘culture lag’’ theory. 

12 Dogma socialista (Buenos Aires: ‘‘La Cultura Argentina,’’ 1915; first published, Montevideo: 


1838), passim. Cf. José Ingenieros, ‘‘La filosofia social de Echevarria,"’ Revista de Filosofte, VU 
(March, 1918), 283-287. 
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Thus have been developed a series of interpretations of Argentine 
history, with variations about the central theme of rural-urban conflict. 
That is, various qualities are assigned to each antagonist to explain 
th. aature of the conflict: the city is liberal, the provinces conservative; 
the city civilized, the country barbarous; the city commercial, the rural 
areas feudal; the city Europeanized, the hinterlands ethnically inferior. 
Concerning these dualistic interpretations Orgaz, a leading contem- 
porary sociologist writes: 


‘Historical dualism”’ . . . represents the last attempt of the philosophy of 
history to remain dominant in the face of modern social science. Yet in our 
schools all sorts of manuals circulate which are impregnated with the attrac- 
tive—and in those places almost useful—dualistic historiosophy. It would be 
ingenuous to affirm that science has much to expect from it. When as an 
explanatory device, in Argentine history, ‘‘city’’ and ‘‘country,’’ ‘‘provinces”’ 
and ‘“‘metropolis,’’ ‘‘indigenous’’ and ‘‘conquered’’ are arrayed against one 
another, one is only playing with words which make a complex synthesis of 
other social forces, the analysis and clarification of which certainly constitute 
the proper field for the historian-sociologist.™ 


It is largely the absence of meticulous and detailed analyses of rural 
and urban social characteristics which has resulted in the theoretical 
treatment of rural-urban conflict as that between great metaphysical 
forces. There were in Argentina before and during the Rosas regime, 
as today, obvious rural-urban differences. The provinces remained 
largely isolated from the urban centers, due chiefly to the absence of 
easy communication, and they maintained an almost feudal rural 
economy. The coastal and river centers of population, also quite 
obviously, had different economic interests and cultural standards 
than those living in the rural areas. But to sum up every possible 
socio-cultural inconsistency or contradiction into two opposing forces— 
almost a classic struggle between the forces of good and the forces of 
evil—obscures the true complexity of the elements of social disorgani- 


13 Cuestiones y notas de historia, pp. 10-11. Orgaz in his own work of sociological analysis of 
Argentine history (La sinergia social argentina [Buenos Aires: Agencia General de Libreria y Pub- 
licaciones, 1924] ) notes many factors of both stability and change, and does not confine himself to 
any single struggle between grandiose forces. He does, however, note a failure upon the part of 
the gauchos (residents of the rural areas) to keep pace with urban developments, and concludes: 
“This lack of adaptation, not only economic but cultural, created as an inevitable consequence a 
clear and profound discontinuity between the urban centers and the rural masses. .."’ (Ibid., 
p- 126.) 
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zation.'* Moreover, the position that affiliation with one or the other 
of two conflicting interest groups—for example, those representing 
urban interests and those representing rural interests—is in specific 
cases the most important social cleavage, needs empirical verification. 
A corollary of this caution is that it may or may not be true that all 
or most other cleavages follow from the one selected, and therefore 
that the poles selected are nuclei of interests, and that the members of 
the groups in question have most major social interests in common. 
It is the failure to observe these cautions which has led Argentine 
theorists of rural-urban conflict into undue over-simplification. 


1 Te is perhaps instructive to note that in the Argentine sociological theories under consideration, 
it is the rural interests which uniformly represent the forces of evil. This is the exact opposite of 
a certain tendency in American sociology to make of the city and country metaphysical entities, but 
with the city representing the condemned social characteristics. This tendency is particularly 
evident in the ill-concealed nostalgia of various writers for the conservative homely virtues of 
the farm. 











Acadian Contracts in Southwest Louisiana: 


Some Sociological Observationst 


By Lauren C. Post* 


ABSTRACT 


Among the Acadians and other inhabitants who live in the cotton section of Lafayette Parish and 
the adjoining portion of Acadia Parish in southwest Louisiana many folk customs which fall under 
the headings of contractual arrangements and labor agreements are in operation. No matter how 
complicated an agreement may be, it usually takes only a few spoken words for its consummation. 

Some of the details, whether stated or implied, show peculiar twists and turns which, when 
thoroughly understood, give an intimacy with the culture of the region that perhaps can be gained 


in no other way. 
In the adjoining rice country markedly different arrangements prevail, differences obviously 


based upon differences in economic patterns and culture heritages. 


Tue Corton SEecrion 


The Acadians and other inhabitants of the cotton section of southwest 
Louisiana which is perhaps best typified by western Lafayette Parish 
and the eastern portion of Acadia Parish, engage in many types of con- 
tractual agreements, agreements, deals, and bargains, which, when 
enumerated and described, hold some interest for the rural sociologist. 

The section is one of small farmers and croppers rather than of plan- 
tation owners and the people are, to a considerable extent, subsistence 
farmers deriving practically all of their cash income from their single 
commercial crop which is cotton. They have never handled much 
cash and instead of developing a great economy in which there are cash 
charges for the different services rendered, they have used a system 
based rather largely upon shares and tolls. Although some of the 
arrangements and rates are subject to change, most of them seem to be 


t Emile who appeared as a petit babitant in the paper on Acadian Animal Caste by the writer in a 
previous issue of this periodical returns to us as a bargaining share cropper taking part, together 
with many of his neighbors, in different contractual agreements known to the inhabitants of that 
region, whether white or colored, Acadian or ‘‘American.”’ 

To his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Post of Acadia Parish, the writer wishes to express apprecia- 
tion for their help in making this as well as other articles possible. They have given cheerfully 
much information covering their locality for the major period of its settlement. To them and to 
Harry C. Post and Clismy J. Arceneaux, the writer also wishes to express thanks for reading the manu- 
script and making several valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

* Associate Professor of Geography, San Diego State College. 
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rather permanent. The writer recalls many of them, some of which are 
still in common use. 

Emile: ‘Could I have that place on thirds?”’ 

Hypolite: “Yes.” 

Emile: ‘All right.”’ 

The above words spoken by Emile, the sharecropper, and Hypolite, 
the landlord, are all that are necessary for the making of a contract 
which in other parts of the country might have required the services 
of two lawyers with power of attorney and also the services and stamp 
of a notary public. But in the local folkways and understanding of 
contractual agreements, a great deal was understood and agreed upon 
by the parties of the first and second parts in those ten simple words. 
Let us now see what was agreed upon during the ten seconds just 


elapsed. 


Cropping on Thirds 


The Landlord's Part.—Hypolite has a place of 30 acres rented out on 
thirds for some time previous. The departing occupant or sharecrop- 
per, having tired of the place, moved out shortly before Christmas. On 
this place and under the conditions understood in their agreement, 
Hypolite was to supply the crop land, some land to be used for pasture 
for Emile’s stock, the house, the barn and structures that passed for 
pig house and chicken house, and the fences. He was to pay the taxes 
as all landlords do, but beyond these things he had little to do with the 
place other than seeing that he got a third of the produce in the fall of 
the year. 

The Cropper’s Part.—Emile’s part involved more points. He knew 
that he was to move into the house on the new place and start making 
his crop, which he did. He brought all his possessions which were a 
pair of mules and a horse, a wagon and a buggy, a couple of cows and 
a calf, a few pigs and some chickens, a plow and a harrow, a planter and 
a couple of cultivating tools, some seed and some feed, and such por- 
tions of his share of his previous crop as he still retained, and some 
household furnishings. With these things he and his family began the 
new year on the new place and made a crop in which he supplied 
all of the labor and bore all of the expenses. 

At the end of the year Emile gave Hypolite three bales of cotton of 
the nine, 50 barrels of the 150 barrels of corn, two barrels of the six 
barrels of Irish potatoes, and eight barrels of the 24 barrels of sweet 
potatoes that he produced. During the year Madam Emile carried a 
few gunny sacks of vegetables and melons over to Hypolite’s house for 
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which she was thanked, but they were not counted nor weighed. The 
contract was fulfilled when the last portion of Hypolite’s crop had been 
delivered to him. Emile did not give up any part of the increase in his 
livestock nor any share of the poultry produce. Nothing had been said 
concerning those items as they never figure in sharecropping agreements. 
When the contract was made, it went without saying that Hypolite, 
the landlord, was to have no right to say how the crop was to be 
worked. When shares are by thirds or fourths, that right goes to the 
cropper. 

There was no necessary implication concerning the advancing of 
money on which Emile and his family could live during the year. 
Such arrangements could be in addition to the bargain of working on 
thirds, or possibly the credit plan could have been arranged inde- 
pendently with some merchant in town who was entirely independent 
of Hypolite. The common amount advanced in any case is only about 
75¢ per day for each day worked, but more frequently a loan of 50 or 
100 dollars is made with the first installment being advanced with the 
beginning of spring plowing and others following as the crop pro- 
gresses. Poor prospects, belated hoeing and cultivating, and such ad- 
verse conditions are deemed sufficient for stopping additional install- 
ments. Of course the landlord or creditor has a policy of trying to 
prevent the cropper from ‘‘getting in too deep,’’ but a few are caught 
in such a way that they “‘carry over a balance year after year."" Ap- 
parently borrowing and charging are on the decline. The business, 
as elsewhere, is going to the ‘‘cash and carry"’ type of store. 

Just before All Saint’s Day Emile decided that the place was not to 
his liking so he looked around and found another. He then told Hypo- 
lite of his new place for the next year and that he would soon be moving 
away. The breaking off of relations was as simple as their formation, 
and Emile moved away with his family and possessions. 

In some communities December 1 is the date before which either land- 
lord or tenant must express his desire to break off while in other com- 
munities the date is August 15. If the deadline passes without an ex- 
pression from either party, it is understood that no change is to be 
made for the ensuing year. The departing cropper is not obligated to 
move before the first of the new year, but usually he moves as soon as 
his new place is open. 


Working on Halves 


Had Emile taken the place on halves, Hypolite would have been 
obligated to furnish everything except the labor in making the crop, 
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but in this arrangement, and in this one alone, the landlord retains the 
right to say how the crop shall be worked. Nor does the cropper re- 
ceive the right to plant more corn than cotton. Landlords are well- 
acquainted with the fact that their expenses are about the same for an 
acre of corn as for an acre of cotton, and that less labor is required and 
the return is less in the planting of corn. The solution is that a com- 
promise is made in which an equal acreage is planted in corn and cotton, 
an arrangement which also makes a satisfactory crop rotation. ‘Some 
landlords hardly allow a half-man land enough for garden and sweet 
potatoes, nor let him plant much corn, and never allow enough land to 
be used for pasture unless it is rice land that he wants cleaned up.”’ 

Because the landlord’s expenses are actually incurred and he stands a 
chance of losing his year’s investment if the cropper fails to do his part, 
working on halves is not very popular with landlords and is less com- 
mon than the previously described type. But, on the other hand, this 
is one arrangement under which the landlord can be sure that his crop- 
per has a good enough team to work the crop properly. Free use of the 
team by the cropper on the road for going to town or going visiting is 
something against which landlords guard. Yet the cropper uses the 
landlord's team for hauling firewood from the woods. But for this 
favor, the cropper must ask for the use of the team each and every time 
he wants to haul a load. 


Working on Fourths 


In a small number of cases croppers work on fourths. In this agree- 
ment, the landlord furnishes only the land, and for this he receives a 
fourth of the crop. Since the cropper has to furnish his own house in 
addition to those things which he furnishes while working on thirds, 
the system makes for a considerable degree of permanence, in fact, a 
cropper of this type may remain on the same place for several decades. 
Only a few large tracts and some of the “‘school lands’’ are let out on 
fourths, and the system applies to Acadians mainly because they work 
those lands as croppers. From the three cropping arrangements de- 
scribed, it is obvious that the smaller the landlord's share in the crop, 
the more remote are his relations to the matter and the less he knows 
about what takes place on his land. 


Cash Rent for Cotton Land 


In the cotton country of southwest Louisiana land is seldom rented 
for cash. If so, it usually is a case of an absentee landlord wishing to 
rid himself of the bother of collecting his share of the crop. In such 
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cases rents have been as low as $2.00 per acre per year. The tenant is 
then free to use the land for cotton, corn, or pasture as he sees fit. 


Miscellaneous Tolls for Milling 


For Grinding Corn.—The Acadians used cornbread and various forms 
of cornmeal cereals as staple items of diet from an early date in south 
Louisiana. First they cracked the corn or ground it with a wooden 
mortar (pile) and pestle (pilon) derived from the Indians, but during the 
second half of the last century many crude little country corn mills 
sprang up. At first they were run by ox-power, then by horse-power, 
then by stationary gasoline engines, and still later by engines such as 
one might get from a second-hand automobile on the order of the old 
Hudson Super Six. At present electric motors are coming in where 
electric power is available. Because the people eat less cornbread than 
formerly and because they can go farther to the mills, their number is 
on the decline. 

The toll for grinding corn has usually been one-fifth, but some millers 
used to charge as much as a fourth and others as little as one-sixth. It 
might be noted that the greater the toll, the less the amount that the 
miller had to grind as he did not grind his own share. Occasionally a 
miller charged the amount of the increase of the corn in volume when 
ground, the increase being slightly over one-fifth. Corn was seldom 
if ever ground for cash. 

The toll charged used to be the subject of much conversation—the 
reason being that some millers short-changed their customers if they 
were small boys or if the corn was left to be ground in their absence. 
The competition for customers brought out the questions as “‘how cool 
the meal was ground,”’ the share designated as toll, the actual amount 
taken out which may have been far more than the stated toll, the 
accessibility of the mill site, and the time designated for operating the 
mill such as Saturdays and Wednesdays. Only a few of the customers 
really sought speedy service. Some of the mills were located near the 
entrances of towns so that one could leave his corn while going in and 
get his meal upon leaving. 

For Ginning Cotton.—Although cotton was the inhabitants’ cash crop, 
even its ginning formerly involved no cash transactions. A farmer or a 
landlord could dispose of his cotton in the seed; or he could have it 
ginned for the seed; or he couia have it ginned for a cash sum, the 
charge to be taken from the sale price of the cotton. ‘“‘But nowadays 
the ginning service and the value of the seed are ‘reckoned’ in money 
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and a small balance is sometimes returned to the owner of the cotton.”’ 
It is the landlord, not the cropper, who ordinarily handles the entire 
business end of ginning and selling the cotton. 

For Making Syrup at the Country Mill.—Some millers grind cane and 
make syrup for half of the syrup. The operator then usually sells his 
share for cash in town or to farmers who have no cane. If the owner 
of the cane furnishes the wood for boiling the juice, he pays a toll of 
one-third of the syrup. In some cases special arrangements are made 
depending upon who furnishes the barrels or the cans, but if possible, 
the petit habitant and the cropper avoid cash outlay. 


Miscellaneous Shares and Tolls 


For Making Whips.—The crossroads blacksmiths usually are skilled 
in plaiting rawhide whips. Some such smiths used to turn green cow- 
hides into whips for half of the whips. In such cases the operator 
sold his share to the public. 

For Weaving Woolen Blankets.—A few of the old Acadian women used 
to weave woolen blankets on halves, the person supplying the wool 
getting the other half. In view of the fact that the weaver washed, 
combed, carded, spun, and wove the wool, the division seems to have 
greatly favored the owner of the wool. The weaver’s protection 
against this seemingly unfair division lay in the fact that it was she 
who divided up the blankets. No wonder there were complaints about 
such divisions, to the weavers’ faces as well as via the grapevine, about 
the small number of blankets that a few burry fleeces would bring! 

For Cutting Wood.—Wood has been known to have been cut on halves, 
but a much more common arrangement is for the croppers to buy wood 
for cash at so much per load. Usually in the selling and buying of 
wood, ‘‘a load is a load’’ regardless of size and one of the common bits 
of Acadian humor is told about the fellow whose wagon broke down 
“getting his full four-bits worth.’’ He was the same fellow whose 
wagon broke down getting his full four-bits worth of rice straw when 
buying it by the load. ‘‘And it was not the fault of the wagon either.”’ 

For Butchering a Landlord's Hog.—For this work the tenant or cropper 
may get the head and the “‘innards’’ depending upon the likes and the 
dislikes of the landlord and his wife. 

For Butchering the Beef at the Country Cooperative Butchery.—The butcher 
who furnishes the slaughter pen, the necessary equipment, and does the 
slaughtering, the skinning, and weighing, usually receives as compen- 
sation about 15 pounds of meat and a soup bone or shank. 
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Feeding Teams, Care of Livestock, and Lending Milch Cows 


The cropper who works on thirds or fourths, as previously stated, 
feeds his own team, but the half-man is supplied with feed for the team. 
In some cases the landlord or his son will feed the team in the morning 
before the cropper arrives at the barn, but the cropper usually takes 
care of that chore at noon and at night. Incidentally, the landlord is 
concerned over whether or not the team really gets the feed, the reason 
being obvious. 

Any cropper on thirds or fourths deems it his privilege to keep several 
head of his own stock in the landlord’s pasture, and he always hopes 
that the landlord will pump water for such stock along with his own 
in case there is no pond in the pasture from which the animals can drink. 
But some landlords, especially those letting land on halves, are close- 
fisted with these miscellaneous items. 

Milking arrangements and the loan of milch cows can not be under- 
stood by any reader who is unacquainted with the ways of the Acadian 
milker. To the Acadian, as in many places in the South, the calf is as 
important in the milking process as is the cow for it is the calf which 
starts and finishes the operation at every individual milking. The calf 
is not weaned but is kept up in a pen separated from the cow until 
milking time. Thus, no real Acadian cow will give a drop of milk 
until the calf has sucked for a few moments. The calf is then tied near 
the cow's head and is allowed to return to the udder only after the 
milker has taken what he considers his share of the milk. The portion 
left for the calf varies from about one-fourth to absolute zero, the 
amount depending upon the generosity of the milker, whose calf it is, 
and whether or not the milker is being watched. 

In some cases croppers have enough cows of their own so they never 
ask to borrow milch cows from the landlords, but usually they like to 
borrow and milk one or more of the boss’ cows, even if it is only when 
their own are dry. Some landlords prefer to lend a cropper a cow 
rather than to let him milk his own, because in the former arrangement, 
he can be raising calves with the cow, while in the latter it would be 
the cropper raising the calves. Some landlords prefer to have the crop- 
per do the milking at the former's pen so that they can keep an eye on 
how both cow and calf are treated. Since the calf is kept penned up, 
and his weight in the fall depends largely upon how much milk it gets, 
the landlord usually will let a cropper milk only a cow with a heifer 
calf. The special protection some landlords give their bull calves (and 
themselves) is the selling of the calf to the cropper in the spring for 
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what he would bring in the fall were its dam not milked. In this ar- 
rangement the overly ambitious milker robs only his own calf. 


House and Fence Repairing 


In spite of the apparent state of disrepair of the croppers’ houses, 
usually some work is done on them each year. The landlords furnish 
the lumber and shingles, and the croppers do the work. Landlords 
likewise furnish materials for building fences. The croppers might 
be expected to furnish part or all of the labor for the job which too often 
consists of replacing the posts which their own wives used for kindling. 


Paying for Fertilizer and Hauling Manure 


The cost of commercial fertilizer, when used, is usually shared equally 
by the landlord and cropper. For hauling manure from barns and stack- 
bottoms, croppers usually are not paid, and naturally show little en- 
thusiasm for the job. In some cases the only condition specified by a 
landlord in a general bargain with a cropper is that the cropper haul the 
stack-bottom to the field, the stack-bottom being the trampled remains 
of the rice-straw after the landlord’s cattle have wintered around and 
finally on it. It usually amounts to some dozens of loads of valuable 
manure which, over a period of time, becomes a boon to both cropper 
and landlord alike. 


Pulling Cockle-burrs and Indigoes 


A few farms remained free from the cockle burr weed and indigoes 
longer than others. On them, the landlords were anxious to have the 
occasional plants pulled each fall to prevent spreading. Some land- 
lords did this work themselves to insure its being done as few croppers 
were far-sighted enough to eradicate these weeds. 


Miscellaneous Services 


For Treating the Sick.—For (illegally) treating a sick person or a 
neighbor’s animal, a voodoo doctor usually receives a gift. Although he 
cannot collect legally, fear of reprisal through voodoo or grisgris probably 
makes his percentage of collections fully as high as that of the M.D. 
Such treatments are usually for sunstroke, fever, warts, or in the case of 
animals, blindstaggers, anthrax, lockjaw, and other afflictions common 
to stock in that section. 

Teaching Catechism.—An elderly lady usually teaches the neighbors’ 
children their catechism for which she receives gifts at the time of the 
first communion or in some cases a cash sum. 
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For Acting as Midwife.—For serving as midwife (now illegal without 
an M.D. being present) the compensation is usually a cash sum or some 
sort of gift. 

Working on the Public Road.—Formerly each inhabitant living on the 
public road was supposed to contribute about two days’ work per year 
to the upkeep of the road. Cripples were exempt. 


Piece Work and Other Cash Labor 


Piece work applies to cotton culture only for the picking operation. 
Most Acadian croppers have a bountiful supply of family labor for their 
own picking and some pick for others. Picking formerly was paid 
about 75¢ per hundred pounds of seed cotton, a low rate considering 
that most south Louisiana cotton is of the slow-picking varieties. 
“Of late the rate is fixed by farmers according to the price of cotton. 
When cotton sells for 8¢ they pay about 50¢ a hundred; when it sells 
for 10¢ about 60¢ a hundred; and when cotton sells for 11 or 12¢ they 
pay about 75¢ a hundred.”’ 

The cotton is weighed at the shed or at a wagon in the field. Some- 
times the landlord or employer provides a mule and sled for bringing in 
the cotton, but ofttimes the picker has to carry in his own sacks. ‘‘One 
poor cropper always whined during picking time that the boss ought to 
pay for his ‘sheer’ of the picking, but no one ever heard of the boss doing 
it. 

In the fall season compensation for gathering corn is about $1.00 to 
$1.25 per day; but in the spring for plowing, harrowing, hoeing, plant- 
ing, etc. the wage is about $1.00 per day, or perhaps a little less, for a 
day ‘‘from sun to sun.” 

Seldom does a small farmer hire much labor except for what he needs 
for picking. Occasionally a boy will hire out for a small monthly 
sum, board, lodging, and laundry (blanché). Feed for his horse is some- 
times included in his compensation. Acadian croppers hire out more 
often than they employ others, but altogether, the situation is one in 
which there is little cash paid out in wages. 


Tue Rice Country 


The rice country was settled mainly by “‘Americans’’ from the wheat 
country of the Middle West, and its economy has little in common with 
the old plantation system of the South or the small scale farming system 
of the Acadian cotton country. In this industrialized agriculture, the 
renter or tenant is the person of importance, and it is the landlord who 
sinks into the subordinate position. 
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The planter or “‘operator’’ is in a commanding position whether he 
owns the land or not. He can be “‘choosy’’ about the land which he 
accepts to plant. He is the “‘boss,’’ and he moves in with his highly 
specialized mechanized equipment to a tract of 80 or 120 acres and in a 
few days he has it all planted. Then he moves on to the next tract. 
Harvesting goes about as fast as he is always in a hurry. He is the 
one who takes the aggressive in all minor and secondary questions 
which may arise such as where the straw stack shall be located—the 
question being simply whether it is to be more convenient for his thresh- 
ing or for the landlord’s cattle. He also insists upon plots of consider- 
able size, and he takes only those which require a minimum of canaliza- 
tion for irrigation. His position is entirely different from that of the 
Acadian cropper who has to look up to his boss or landlord. 


Land Rent 


Since rice is planted in southwest Louisiana only every other year on 
the same plot in order that the volunteer wild rices may be germinated 
and destroyed, the landlord usually rents only half of his land to an 
operator at a time. On the other half he keeps cattle, shifting them 
from one tract to the other each year. The landlord thus derives only a 
relatively small income from the cattle which occupy half of his land. 

A few decades ago rice land rented for about $7.00 per acre in cash, 
but of late, cash rents have given way almost completely to the share 
system in which the land rent is usually one-fifth of the crop if there is 
no well on the place and three-tenths if there is one on the place. The 
well, incidentally, is a very expensive investment on the rice farm. 


Water Tolls 


For furnishing water for flooding a field of rice, one may receive a 
fourth of the crop if the water is pumped from a well. If the water is 
pumped from a bayou or river, the toll is usually one-fifth of the crop. 


Harvesting and Hauling 


Ordinarily all piece work done in the rice industry has to do with 
harvesting, hauling, and milling. The farmer who owns no thresher 
may hire a neighbor to thresh his crop, the rate being 10¢ to 25¢ per sack. 
The farmer usually has to haul the rice to the thresher, but the owner of 
the machine tends it himself. Sack-sewing which has to be done by 
hand is usually done by day labor, but occasionally it is done as piece 
work at the rate of 1¢ per sack. 

The farmer has to get the rice to the warehouse very soon after thresh- 
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ing so he pays about 10¢ per sack to have it hauled five or six miles. 
Formerly all of the hauling was done with teams and wagons, but now 
most of the hauling is done with trucks so probably the rate is some- 
what lower. 

For a man, wagon, and team to haul bundles of rice to the thresher a 
daily wage of $2.50 or $3.00 is paid. Although all rice farmers have 
some wagons of their own, they frequently make use of additional units 
by hiring men with their teams from the cotton country or their neigh- 
bors, or by trading time with their neighbors. This process of hauling 
bundles to the thresher has been the last one in all the rice industry to 
require the use of mules, but now tractors are being rapidly introduced 
for even this step, and on some farms the mules are being displaced thus 
giving way to complete mechanization. 

The old threshing crew table which used to be set so bountifully in 
the rice country has been ‘‘dismantled and the boards used for something 
else.” 


Other Labor Arrangements 


Rice planters or operators hire some men for about $1.00 to $1.25 per 
day in the planting season and somewhat more in the fall or harvest 
season. Other labor is hired by the month at a rate that amounts to 
slightly less per diem. Indigo pulling (eradication of weeds by hand) 
in the flooded fields draws about the lowest wage in the rice industry 
even though the summer days are long and the sun and water are hot at 
the time of pulling. Labor in the warehouses and mills, all of which 
are located in the towns, is paid highest of all, but such jobs take real 
men as the sacks weigh over 200 pounds each, and they are clumsy to 
handle. 

The laborer in the rice fields is in a contrasted position to that of the 
cotton cropper in that he is not tied to the land even though he may be 
furnished a house to live in. He is free to quit at any time during the 
year or he may be laid off at any time. He is purely an industrial worker 
as is the industrial worker brought to light by Carey McWilliams in his 
book, Factories in the Fields. 

A few sacks of rice for home use for a worker or for a cropper in the 
cotton section can be milled at one of the many small mills located in the 
different towns, but even this service reflects the conditions of the rice 
economy for it is never performed for a toll but for a cash sum and the 
by-products of the milling. Had small-scale rice-milling originated 
as an Acadian industry, undoubtedly it would now be operated on a 
share or toll rather than a cash basis. 
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The most notable features of the Acadian contracts are that they be- 
came a definite part of the culture of the people, they are many in num- 
ber, the words necessary for the consummation of a contract are few, and 
they involve no handling of money. Some of the contracts seem to have 
typified the culture of the people for a good many decades even under 
varying conditions of supply and demand, and even under the decreas- 
ing supply of land. 

The rice country, occupied by a different type of settlers, has developed 
an essentially different economy, one based largely upon cash values and 
rates. But even though the rice farmers are ahead of the Acadians in 
their business methods in that they use written agreements in much 
more of their dealing with others, there still is something striking and 
interesting in the verbal type of contract made by the people who some- 
times say, ‘‘A man’s written word is no better than his spoken word.”’ 





Notes 


Edited by Paul H. Landis and Robin M. Williams 


DEFENSE CONCENTRATIONS IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


National attention has been focused through articles in Life, Fortune, The 
Survey Graphic and other magazines on one or two rural villages that have 
suddenly become bustling centers of defense industries. One of the policies of 
Chester Davis of the National Advisory Defense Committee's division of Agri- 
culture has been to try to have new defense industries located near reservoirs 
of rural population. The reasons for such a policy are obvious, but the prob- 
lems are only beginning to be appreciated.! 

Not every situation is as dramatic as that at Charlestown, Indiana, where a 
small rural village of 900 persons finds itself in possession of a new industry 
which will employ 10,000 men. The problem of supplying housing, water, 
fire protection, schooling, recreation and all the other utilities, physical and 
social, required in modern American life under such a rapid change, is huge. 
Rural social servants may note with relief that Charlestown is now urban and 
forget it. But a number of situations are developing in which similar though 
lesser changes must be absorbed within the structure and organization of a 
community that is and will remain rural. A case study in outline form is pre- 
sented of one such situation as an indication of the problems that may arise. 

The community concerned is one of 6800 population according to the 1940 
census. Its trade center has about 2300. There are seven neighborhoods. 
The area, which is coterminous with the township, is just under 50 square miles. 
The community is a resort center on the New England coast but attracts families 
rather than tourists. Specialized agriculture and fishing are important sources 
of income and together probably equal or exceed the resort business. Almost 
half the homes are owned by summer people, but for nine months of the year 
the community is quite representative of an agricultural-fishing economy. 
The taxes on summer property, however, give it a high level of corporate life 
with an annual budget, including the schools, of a bit over one-half million 
dollars. 

The Federal government has established a military training camp in one 
corner of thiscommunity. Last winter 14,000 men erected about 1400 buildings 
and 25,000 to 30,000 soldiers are to be quartered there. The construction 
hands came from a radius of 75 miles and received wages 50 per cent above the 
level prevailing in the community. These wages immediately attracted most 
of the local artisans who had averaged $6 to $8 a day previously, and inter- 


1 Cf. Danhof, Ralph H. Defense and De-centralization. Land Policy Review, January, 1941. 
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fered with the construction of private homes and also with some planned 
housing developments greatly desired by the Army for officers’ families. Curi- 
ously enough the heavy relief load dropped only slightly. 

The camp, as Federal property, removed from the tax rolls the equivalent of 
about three per cent of the prospective usual income. The school enrollment 
increased by 70 and two to three times that number are eventually expected. 
A disproportionate share of these new pupils entered the high school, already 
operating on a capacity basis. State and some local school leaders at once 
began agitation for a new school building. Others objected with the question, 
‘*How long will this last?’ More desks and text-books have, of course, been 
purchased. 

The War Department is using the town's water supply which will double the 
»eak summer load and add four fold to the normal use in other seasons. There 
is no record as yet of any compensation. In addition, the town has yielded to 
heavy Federal pressure and purchased a large additional acreage around the 
lake which supplies the water and must patrol this property for fear of sabotage 
pollution. Morale officers of the Army stationed at the camp have naturally 
turned to the community to assist in providing social life for the trainees. 
The community center is, therefore, asking the tax payers for sharply increased 
appropriations. 

The camp has naturally increased traffic on the roads. An additional state 
highway is being built, a new town road is needed and several must be widened. 
The total cost to the town will run over $15,000. The camp is located in the 
least populated part of the township and the previously existing roads were 
ample. 

The great increase in traffic demanded more police for traffic control. To 
meet this need police protection in the outlying and coastal sections of the 
town was reduced 75 per cent. Breaks into summer homes soon increased 
sharply. More policemen will be needed at an additional expense to the town. 

The annual meeting of the town, recently held, approved almost no new 
expenditures save those most urgently demanded by the coming of the camp. 
Even so, the tax rate has been increased 10 per cent for this year and all recog- 
nize that this is inadequate. Assessments are based on full value so that house- 
holders will be paying 3 per cent annually on their properties, which so far as 
the summer householders are concerned, have been lowered in value by the 
camp. These summer residents, moreover, are getting less return for their taxes 
from the town than before. It is entirely possible that the net result will be 
semi-distress sales of this type of property and a lowering of the corporate com- 
munity’s standard of living unless those of the merchants who are reaping some 
profit from the camp and owners of year round homes for rental consent to 
greatly increased assessments. 


Columbia University EpMUND DES. BRUNNER 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES | 


Approximately four thousand persons are introduced to rural sociology each 
year in the state teachers colleges of the United States. In these institutions it 
is a tool subject designed to make open country and village teachers more cog- 
nizant of the social setting of their work and more effective in school-com- 
munity relations. 

This statement is based on reports from 85 of the 141 teachers colleges listed 
as giving rural sociology in the annual directory of Personnel in Rural Sociology 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Of the 85 reporting, 67 colleges report courses in rural sociology (two in 
five vequiring it of all students) and half of the remaining 18 include units 
dealing with rural problems in the general sociology courses. The several 
regions fall into the following order in the number of courses offered in rural 
social science: Middle West, North East, South East, North West, South West, 
Far West. 

As many as five courses in the field are offered by one college, two report 
three or four courses, 22 have two, and the remainder offer one course. 

Rural sociology is a separate course in 65 of the 67 colleges and is combined 
with rural economics in two. In others, notably in New York State, rural 
sociology is carefully integrated with the general social science offerings. En- 
rollment is between 25 and 100 students in three-fifths of the rural sociology 
classes and the rest are equally divided between those with less than 25 and 
those with more than 100 students. Three semester hours of credit are given 
in two-thirds of the courses and two semester hours in the rest. 

Rural economics courses occur second in frequency with about one-fourth of 
the colleges offering them. Consumer education is the only other course re- 
lated to rural social science offered by more than one-tenth of the colleges. 
Four report a regular course on the cooperative movement, several have half a 
course devoted to it, and 23 colleges report a special study of consumer coopera- 
tion as part of a course. 

Environmental experiences are utilized by a majority of the teachers report- 
ing. One college has held a conference on cooperation, and others visit and 
work with cooperatives operating in their areas. In a number of institutions 
the work in rural sociology is integrated with the supervised practice teaching 
done in rural schools. Thirty colleges report tours and excursions varying from 
walks to nearby points of interest to extended excursions by bus. The com- 
monest destination is a cooperative, the second most common a rural school. 
Trips to farms, federal housing projects, juvenile courts, state institutions, 
marginal land and conservation areas, share-croppers’ and migratory workers’ 
quarters, community fairs and exhibits, rural churches and university farms are 
mentioned by one or more colleges. 

About half the institutions have rural clubs of some type, many of them 
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affiliated with the American Country Life Association. Their activities in- 
clude meetings in rural communities and the usual type of cooperation with 
local institutions. 

Classroom activities make frequent use of state college of agriculture bulle- 
tins, population and agricultural censuses, and rural periodicals. Visual mate- 
rials such as graphs, maps and pictures are employed and appropriate films are 
shown in about one fourth of the institutions. State and county Extension 
workers, farmers, agricultural college teachers and Federal workers are used 
as special lecturers in about half the classes. 

Research occupies an important place in the programs of these courses, de- 
spite handicaps imposed by the lack of such funds as are available for this 
purpose to agricultural colleges, and by the fact that few instructors devote 
their full time to the field of rural sociology. Two teachers colleges have full 
courses in research in rural sociology and about half carry on some research 
activity in connection with the courses listed. In thirteen colleges this takes 
the form of individual library research. Topics selected must be defensible in 
timeliness and in pertinence to the work of the class, and correct technics of 
research and reporting are emphasized. 

Areas of research explored by ten or more colleges in order of frequency are: 
(1) rural schools; (2) population, tenancy, cooperatives, rural churches; (3) 
community health problems; (4) relief, recreation, farmers’ organizations; 
(5) occupational analyses, social trends; (6) family, special interest groups, 
culture or race groups, social participation. Most of the research was carried 
on by the institution alone, but in a number of cases cooperative projects were 
done with such agencies as the County Extension Service, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, WPA, or State College of Agriculture. 

Twelve colleges have made group surveys of a school district, community or 
county. Field schedules have been developed in various degrees of detail up 
to an eighteen page schedule constructed by classes in a middle western college 
for a recently published county survey. 

The data secured by research is used most commonly to provide teachers-in- 
training with first hand knowledge of significant aspects of rural life; second, 
as a source of local curriculum materials for classroom teaching; third, as a 
basis for initiating new educational programs. 

So far as can be determined from the reports, with one or two exceptions the 
colleges which are doing research in rural sociology are no larger, better 
equipped or staffed than those which have no such activity. The training, 
experience, interest and energy of the instructor appear to be the determiners 
rather than material factors. 


Teachers College, Columbia University GENEVIEVE BowEN 
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MIGRATION AND INFANT MORTALITY IN RURAL COUNTIES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The Swedish economist Myrdal in a recently published book of his called 
Sweden a “‘laboratory’’ for population research.! The same could be said of 
California, where the extreme complexity of problems offers an inexhaustible 
walth of social fact-materials to be investigated. What Myrdal had in mind 
was the statistical material made available by a very conscious and continuous 
census practice. In California it is the presence of vital problems and the 
opportunity offered to research workers. Contrasts and extremities in the 
structure and character of the population of this state? make it possible to 
engage in an indefinite number of ‘‘experimentations’’ and to ‘“‘test’’ demo- 
graphic generalizations. The best possibilities are undoubtedly offered to study 
in migration differentials and change of population structure and characteristics 
through migration. Some aspects of the problem have already been investi- 
gated by Californian scholars,* but a wide field still remains open for further 
work. 

In order to shorten the discussion in this note, we shall take a somewhat 
reversed procedure: instead of coming to a conclusion after an examination of 
the situation, we shall present the statement first and then give a number of 
illustrations. The conclusion would run as follows: Infant mortality in 
California has very strongly increased through the influx of the migrants from 
the Great Plains and Cotton Belt states. The infant mortality rate within 
the state varies considerably from region to region. The highest rate is to 
be found in the typical rural regions, while the rate in the urban regions (es- 
pecially in the San Francisco area) is relatively very low. Some southern 
counties have higher rates because of the presence of large numbers of Mexicans. 
In rural counties infant mortality is in the main part influenced by conditions 
of field operations. High rates are characteristic of regions where farms are 
operated through hired (in the first place migrant) labor. The new stream 
of migrants from Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Missouri has affected infant 
mortality in that it raised the rate in all rural regions which accepted the 
‘“‘newcomers’’ (notably in the San Joaquin Valley and in the Coachella and 
Imperial Valleys of Southern California). 

The general trend in the development of the infant mortality rate (number of 
infant deaths per 1,000 live births) in California was a continuous fall until the 
Great Depression (1929-1934). During the depression years the development 
became very irregular and then suddenly took the way in an opposite direction: 
from 49.6 infant deaths (under one year of age) per 1,000 live births in 1935 the 


1Gunnar Myrdal, Population: A Problem for Democracy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1940, pp. 
42-63. 

2 Nicholas Mirkowich, The Study of Population in California, Berkeley, 1940, 3-4 (typewritten). 

8 The studies of Paul S. Taylor (University of California) and others (Davis McEntire, Varden 
Fuller, Murray R. Benedict, Seymour Janow, Victor Jones, Carey McWilliams, Samuel Wood) 
should be mentioned. 
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figure rose to 53.1 deaths in 1936 and to 53.8 in 1937.4 The period of increase 
of the relative number of deaths is paralleled by the period of the increased 
migration into California of ‘‘Dust Bowl’’ refugees.5 From 46,013 ‘‘out-of- 
state migrants’’ who entered California ‘‘in the need of manual labor’’ in 1935 
the figure rose to 84,833 in 1936 and to 90,761 in 1937. 

Within the state, the infant mortality rate varies very strongly according to 
region. The lowest rate is to be found in counties having an urban character 
(San Francisco, Marin, Alameda, Los Angeles) and in some very sparsely 
settled mountain counties of Northern California and the Sierra Nevada region 
(El Dorado, Nevada, Siskiyou, Tehama, Lassen, Modoc). It is to be seen that 
the rate of infant mortality grows with the predominant agricultural (farming) 
character of the respective counties. And then, counties having a more steady 
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and settled population and smaller farms, have a much lower rate. A charac- 
teristic county of that type is Napa, covering the Napa Valley settled by Amer- 
ican, Italian, Swiss, and Scandinavian farmers. Higher mortality rates are, 
finally, to be found in regions settled by Indians (Shasta). 

The differential rate, according to the division urban-rural, can, in a very 
clear way, be seen by comparing urban and rural data respectively. In the 
typical ‘‘high rate’’ agricultural counties infant mortality was always con- 
siderably higher in rural areas than in towns. The ratio is offset in regions 
where there is a strong Mexican population. In 1935,’ in Kern County the 
rate was 100.4 (rural) and 54.3 (Bakersfield) in Monterey County, 63.8 (rural) 
and 35.5 (Salinas); in Orange County, 66.1 (county total) and 75.6 (tural); in 


* Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics, Special Reports, vi (1937), Washington, 1939, 877. 

5 P. S. Taylor and E. J. Rowell, ‘‘Refugee Labor Migration to California’, Monthly Labor Review, 
August, 1938, 5. 

6 Imperial County: rural part 85.7, Brawley 149.7 (1935). A large part of Brawley Mexicans 
are seasonal farm laborers. 

’ Vital Statistics (1935), Washington, 1937, 548-550. 
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San Joaquin County, 73.8 (rural) and 55.3 (Stockton); in Ventura County, 
81.9 (rural) and 19.2 (San Buenaventura). 

High infant mortality rates are in the rule very closely connected with the 
predominance of types of agricultural activity where hired farm labor is needed. 
While mortality in general follows the condition of social and economic stand- 
ards, infant mortality has its own behavior somewhat different from the general 
trend in the movement of deaths. Ina typical agricultural country like Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, the highest rate of infant mortality was found not in the 
poor “‘depressed areas’’ of the Dinaric Alps (the provinces of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Sanjak, Montenegro), but in the rich plains of the north (province of 
Voyvodina) having the highest social and economic standard in the country. 
It was the existence of some 250,000 seasonal agricultural laborers working on 
northern farms Cin all other sections of the country small peasant farm property 
was exclusive) that was to be made responsible for the surprisingly high rate of 
infant mortality.* Very similar situations are to be found in the valleys of 
California. Factors associated with high infant mortality rates are: (a) work- 
ing of women in the field, (b) unrest during the child-bearing period, (c) the 
lack of proper nutrition and care in the first months of the infant's life, (d) 
other possible consequences of adverse conditions to which migrant and seasonal 
laborers are exposed. We do not imply that infant mortality is exclusively 
associated with agricultural labor, but in California it is the fundamental 
relationship. 

The rural counties of California have during the period 1934-1940 gained 
heavily in population by the arrival of ‘‘Dust Bowl"’ migrants.* Demographic 
consequences of the new migration were numerous, and one of the most im- 
portant was the rise in infant mortality in rural counties which received the 
migrants (agricultural laborers): Kern, Kings, Imperial, Tulare, San Joaquin, 
Merced, Monterey, San Benito, and others. Differences in rates for the period 
1935-1937 can clearly be seen from the table attached. Most characteristic 
was the change in some coastal districts. In Monterey County, for example, 
the infant mortality rate for Salinas (urban area) dropped from 35.5 (1935) to 
26.3 (1937), but rose for the rural part of the county (which gained in popu- 
lation by migration) from 63.8 (1935) to 74.8 (1937). In most counties which 
had a heavy gain in the migrant population, the rate rose for both rural and 
urban regions, but to different extent, the rise in rural regions being far more 
accentuated. 

A casual account taken in the fall months of 1939 in the counties of Kern, 
Kings, and Fresno (San Joaquin Valley) resulted in 127 out of 200 ‘‘newcomer”’ 
families having infant deaths after coming to California. Investigations made 
by the California State Department of Public Health drive to the same con- 


8 N. Mirkowich, ‘Die Bevélkerungsentwicklung Jugoslawiens und das Problem der agrarischen 
Uebervélkerung”’, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 50 (July, 1939), 104-105. 

® Bureau of the Census, Summary of Preliminary Population Figures for the State of California (1940), 
September, 1940. 
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TABLE 1 
Inrant Mortauity Ratzs ror Catirornia, BY Countizs, 1935 anp 1937 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
INFANT DEATHS INFANT DEATHS 
COUNTY a COUNTY oe 
1935 1937 1935 1937 
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So ees Jeon ain al ee 54.5 || San Bernardino.......... 69.8 | 69.8 
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DPE, «oo viscisccomacny = 42.3 || San Francisco............ _ 32.5 
a reeeererss coe — 28.6 || San Joaquin.............| 66.6 | 74.0 
PG ose ccsctetssnasnsecem” 93.2 || San Luis Obispo.........) — 44.3 
I og Le eee ee 37.7 1) Gam BEate®.... 0.5. ceeds _ 35.1 
So Sd cece aw ee panes — 55.7 || Santa Barbara...........| 52.9 | 67.9 
Imperial. ..................-| 104.2 | 131.3 || Sanca Clara.............. 56.2 | 66.8 
BG ocdesarussnnseeeernen ad 101.4 | 104.8 || Santa Cruz.............. — 58.2 
I ois Sing sea Rk Oo oak onan ee Se errr res 54.9 | 78.0 
Ey ree 84.8 | 190.3 || Sherra............ceseees — _ 
cai lend Se and 25.0 | GO.5 7 Globives. ...........s00- — 28.4 
EP eee — 8 SG eer eras — 55.6 
Eee BMS... iwc cccsccsccel = 43.6 © Semems..... .. 0. .ccscsess — 34.9 
Madera...................+-| 102.6 | 102.7 |] Seanislaus...............]| 48.5] 53.5 
NT ila Sinii'ss dian recalamatnes Seis — er ree 71.9 | 90.3 
eer —_— re _ 26.6 
DENN Jtsttidtvntceen, = FRM BT ncn vec cccceccasis — 47.6 
MOE. ic ccacncaccscessasl SFT Se tee 71.4} 91.9 
Re eee 45.5 || Tuolumne..... 75.5 | 87.6 
EERE ay re er Oe es — — WE co's ce ccceden 72.7 | 87.3 
ep erro Fe!) erererer ree 42.3 | 35.5 
PMiiavcaviakesvesiekensenn oe Be BGs vesncscddccosanns 77.8 | 89.8 
eT eee ate Ce 28.0 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce (Vital Statistics). 

As for possible errors in the calculation of the infant mortality rate cf. D. G. Wichl, “The 
Correction of Infant Mortality Rates for Residence,” American Journal of Public Health, xix (1929) 
and T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life, New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 


1940, 162. 


clusions. Ina report made on the basis of extensive medical field work (1937- 
1938) we read: *‘A definite relationship between the increase in infant mortality 
and the influx of migratory workers was shown in Kern County, where it was 
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also noted that the highest infant mortality rate occurred in the area of agricul- 
tural activity.’"'° Figures attached to the report show a considerable rise in 
infant mortality rates between 1936 and 1937 in ‘“‘rural areas of five counties 
where migratory demonstration is conducted’’ (Fresno, Kings, Merced, Tu- 


lare).™ 
University of California Nicnoias MirkowIcu 


10 A. E. Faverman, E. C. Rockstroh, F. M. Whyte and L. E. Bolt, Trailing Child and Maternal 
Health into California Migratory Agricultural Camps (Report of the Second Year of the Migratory 
Demonstration, July 1937—June 1938), California State Department of Public Health, 2. 

11 A comparative analysis would show that ‘“‘counties of origin’’ of the rural migrants have an 
infant mortality rate which is considerably above the average rates of California. In Oklahoma: 
Adair, Garvin, McIntosh, Muskogee, Okfuskee, Osage, Sequoiah, Seminole, Stephen, Tulsa. In 
Texas: Bexar, Bowie, Cameron, Cottle, Concho, Dawson, Brewster, Ellis, and others. In Missouri: 
Carter, Dunklin, Jasper, Mississippi, New Madrid, Pemiscot, Stone. In Arkansas: Clay, Craighead, 


Mississippi, Perry, Greene. 
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Current Bulletin Reviews 
Edited by Conrad Taeuber and Homer L. Hitt 


Sigurd Johansen, The Population of New Mexico: Its Composition and Changes, 
New Mexico AESB 273 (State College, June, 1940). 56 pp. 

R. W. Roskelley, Population Trends in Colorado, Colorado AESB 462 (Fort 
Collins, September, 1940). Pp. 74 + Appendix. 

E. D. Tetreau, Arizona's Agricultural Population, Arizona AES Technical Bulletin 
88 (Tucson, December, 1940). 92 pp. 

With 1940 Census data currently being released it is especially appropriate to 
review Experiment Station studies of population. These three bulletins, 
treating data from contiguous southwestern states, are among the most recent 
reports of such studies. 

The New Mexico study is largely a straightforward presentation of Census 
data through 1930. Salient items include: (1) slow growth of population 
until the development of railways; (2) high but decreasing sex ratios; (3) high 
proportions of Spanish-Americans and Mexicans; (4) sparse and highly rural 
population, concentrated in irrigated areas; (5) high but rapidly decreasing 
illiteracy; (6) concentration of Spanish-Americans in villages and in certain 
counties. In general, the former ‘‘pioneer’’ characteristics in age distributions, 
sex ratios, marriage and divorce and fertility are gradually falling into line 
with the dominant national trends. Johansen’s interpretations are cautious 
and usually appropriate. However, the report lacks extensive analysis and 
fails to relate its findings to other studies. Some minor defects are apparent; 
¢.g., an inconsistency in the ‘population increase’’ column of Table I, and the 
use of crude birth rates as the only measure of fertility. 

In the Colorado bulletin a somewhat more ambitious attempt to relate 
population data to sociological principles appears in such items as an emphasis 
upon the implications of cultural diversity. Colorado differs from Arizona 
and New Mexico in educational and occupational characteristics and in having 
relatively fewer Mexicans, Indians, and foreign-born. In many other popula- 
tion characteristics it is quite similar to adjacent states, west and south. For 
its type, this is an excellent study in general conception and scope. Neverthe- 
less, it exhibits several defects of detail such as pictographs which sometimes 
get inordinately complicated (e.g., pp. 29, 30, 34, 69), the assumption that 
““village’’ and ‘‘rural nonfarm’’ are synonymous, some incorrectly stated 
propositions (e.g., last sentence of p. 16), inconvenient arrangement of maps 
(pp. 12-13). 

Tetreau’s study represents a rather different approach from the other bulletins 
considered here. This is an omnibus analysis, using some Census data but 
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based largely upon field surveys of 2,432 agricultural households in four repre- 
sentative irrigated areas. Items include age of workers, ‘‘race’’ and nativity, 
tenure and occupational histories, age and sex distributions, family types, 
population density, labor requirements of agriculture. In the survey areas, 
one of every four agricultural households was located on a rural farm. Three- 
fourths of the agricultural population in irrigated regions were hired laborers; 
there is evidence of a stoppage of tenants on the agricultural ladder, and the 
dominant movement on the “‘ladder’’ from 1928 to 1936 was downward rather 
than upward. Arizona’s commercialized agriculture requires many more 
workers at peak seasons than are resident inthe area. The result is a migratory 
labor problem which is now becoming a “‘resident’’ problem as the workers 
settle in the state. The data help to characterize an ‘‘industrial agriculture’’ 
that operates with a population recruited from many areas and characterized 
by great cultural heterogeneity. 

All of these studies have high descriptive value. Their most general limita- 
tion is a lack of sharpness in research focus, a familiar limitation. The ‘‘en- 
cyclopedic’’ type of population study which has become conventional should 
not preclude continued efforts to relate analysis to definite hypotheses and to 
generalizations previously advanced in the field. 


University of Kentucky Rosin M. Wit.taMs 


Rurat CoMMUNITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Writers on agricultural problems in the South have frequently called attention 
to cultural islands in that region, where immigrant groups have developed and 
maintained a successful agricultural economy. In The German-Swiss in Franklin 
County, Tennessee, Walter Kollmorgen examines one such cultural island. 
Field work provided data on cultural backgrounds, economic base, and social 
structure in the German-Swiss community. Through an analysis of Census 
data for the farms of the German-Swiss and three control groups outside the 
community, he compares farm size and values, livestock, crops, value of prod- 
ucts, and farm organization. On essentially the same soil base there has been 
developed an exploitative agricultural economy alongside one which tends to 
conserve soil resources. 

‘The agricultural practices of the German-Swiss and of the control groups in 
Franklin County sustain the belief that cultural backgrounds are extremely 
significant in farming enterprises." 

The white Rural Neighborhoods and Communities of Lee County, Alabama,’ are the 
subject of a survey made to assist the Lee County Land Use Planning Committee 





1 Walter M. Kollmorgen. The German-Swiss in Franklin County, Tennessee. A study of the sig- 
nificance of cultural considerations in farming enterprises. 113 pp. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Wash., D. C., June 1940. 
2 John B. Holt. Rural neighborhoods and communities of Lee County, Alabama. 21 pp. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Wash., D. C., Feb. 1941. 
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in organizing so as to best enlist the cooperation of the farm families. Primary 
attention was given to outlining on a base map those areas within which the 
farm families felt a distinct sense of mutual belonging. Secondary attention 
was paid to the bases of association, such as church membership, school at- 
tendance, living close together, belonging to the same tenure or farm-size 
group, or other situations which apparently contributed to the feeling of 
oneness or of mutually belonging. 

The Negro neighborhoods are to be the subject of a separate report. A map 
of the areas and a description of each are included. 

As the State and County Land Use Planning Committees in Maryland began 
to function, they agreed that the most feasible local unit of organization was 
the community. In order to develop a working basis to define the existing 
communities, a project was developed in Washington and Frederick Counties.* 
The purposes were: (1) to determine and map natural communities as a basis 
for land use planning; (2) to determine what cohesive forces are operative in 
the various communities. The factors which helped in identifying rural com- 
munities were: (1) a common area, (2) a sense of belonging to the area and 
groups within the area, (3) relative completeness of economic services, (4) group 
social control, (5) formal social organizations, (6) institutional activity, (7) 
less frequent and less intimate contacts with fellow community members, and 
(8) a clustering of neighborhoods about a larger center which is used in common 
by all neighborhoods. Physical features, such as mountains and streams, 
determine the location of community boundaries oaly when they impede the 
movement and associational tendencies of people. If people habitually and 
freely cross such physical features, these features obviously do not act as bar- 
riers and have little effect on human association in the communities in which 
the physical features are found. In addition to a detailed discussion of methods 
used, there are maps and descriptions of individual communities. 

The work of A. G. Arvold in connection with his Little Country Theater 
and Community Activities in North Dakota is well known throughout the 
country. Therefore, it is not surprising that he receives many requests asking 
how to conduct various kinds of community activities. The bulletin, Neégh- 
borhood Activities in Country Communities,‘ is the reply to these requests. It con- 
tains suggestions for special programs, organizing local groups, conducting 
meetings; plans for community buildings and for community centers; a brief 
synopsis of rules of procedure at meetings, and other material of use to the lead- 
ers of community activities. 


§ Linden S. Dodson, Douglas Ensminger, and Robert N. Woodworth. Rwral community organiza- 
tion in Washington and Frederick Counties, Maryland. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta. il. 437, 164 pp. Univ. 
of Maryland in cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. of Agr. College Park, Md., Oct. 
1940. 

* Alfred G. Arvold. Neighborhood activities in country communities. N. Dak. Ext. Serv. Circ. 171. 
79 pp. Fargo, 1940. 
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Rurat YoutTH 


Rural youth study their problems, might well be the title of the report on 
Rural Youth in Blackford County, Indiana,® for the young people themselves did 
a large share of the work in this study. The finished schedules were turned 
over to a group of technicians, who prepared tables, charts, and analyses in 
an attempt to answer the questions: What opportunity is the Blackford County 
youth going to find to become farm operators? What opportunity will there 
be for the rural young women who wish to become farm homemakers? How 
many youth are there in the county and what are their characteristics and the 
problems that will have a bearing on these opportunities? The study involved 
(1) a determination of the locations and occupations, in 1940, of persons who 
had been graduated from the eighth grade of rural schools in the county from 
1927 to 1936, (2) a survey of 302 rural youth, 18 to 28 years of age, living in the 
county in 1940, and (3) a study of the recent farm operator changes and prob- 
able future opportunities for youth on all farms in the county. The 29 charts 
and accompanying text are intended not so much to tell the young people of 
Blackford County what to do, but to stimulate them to further analysis of 
their own situation in the light of the data. 

Negro Youth in a Cotton-Peanut County,® a study of the Virginia Rural Youth 
Survey, is an effort to contribute to a better understanding of the problems of 
adjustment confronting Negro youth. The findings are primarily based on 
schedules obtained from 152 out-of-school youth, aged 16-24, and 276 in-school 


youth of Southampton County in the Tidewater Section of Virginia. Social 
and economic topics analyzed include home surroundings, age and marital 
status, education, occupation, and organizational activities. Finally, a series 
of recommendations designed to cushion the adjustment of Negro youth is 
listed. 


PopuLATION 


The analysis of the Composition and Characteristics of the Population of Rural 
Relief Households in South Carolina’ is based on the schedule used in the nation- 
wide ‘‘Survey of Current Changes in the Rural Relief Population.’’ The study 
includes 3,340 rural households receiving relief from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration during July through December, 1935. Slightly over 
two-fifths of the households were white; the remainder were Negro. Three- 
fifths of the household heads were male, two-fifths female. One-third of the 
total relief heads were entirely without formal education, and, in this respect, 
Negroes rated much lower than whites. Two-thirds of the heads were engated 
in agriculture and one-third in non-agricultural pursuits. Also presented was 


5H. F. Ainsworth and others. Rural youth in Blackford County, Indiana. 95 pp. Purdue Univ. 
in cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. LaFayette, Dec. 1940. 

6 Stanford J. Harris. Negro youth in a cotton-peanut county. Rur. Soc. Report No. 15. 28 pp. 
Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Blacksburg, Oct. 1940. 

7 B. O. Williams and W. S. Crawford. Composition and characteristics of the population of rural relief 
households in South Carolina. S.Car. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 326. 32 pp. Clemson, 1940. 
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information relating to types of relief received, mobility of relief heads, and 
reasons for going on and off relief. 

New Farms on New Land® is a study of the social and economic situation of 
settlement on the Vale and Owyhee Reclamation Projects, Malheur County, 
Oregon, the most recently settled large-scale irrigation developments in the 
West. Made during the actual settlement period, this study includes descrip- 
tive and analytical material of value to similar developments elsewhere as well 
as to the less-successful farmers on these projects. Singled out for particular 
attention in the analysis were the characteristics of the settlers, farm organiza- 
tion, financial results of farming, problems of farm and area adjustment, and 
social conditions and attitudes. The findings derived from this analysis served 
as the basis for detailed suggestions concerning the economic development of 
future reclamation areas. Among the specific terms dealt with in these sug- 
gestions were type of farming, size of farm, credit, land and water policies, rate 
of development within projects, settler selection and the settlement process, 
and special technical assistance to settlers. 

A Study of Medical Problems Associated with Transients,® is based on about 
11,000 schedules recorded by trained workers in 20 cities of 15 States, contain- 
ing the migration history, personal characteristics, and disabling illness and 
medical care history during a 3-month survey period of some 16,000 transients 
who were applying for public assistance and 432 schedules on the admission 
policies of public assistance agencies in the same cities. There were also 
1,488 records of application of transients for in-patient care at a large charity 
hospital; serological reactions of 1,170 inmates of a large municipal shelter 
for homeless men; results of chest X-ray examinations of transients in 19 cotton 
camps in a southwestern State; and replies from 42 local governmental and non- 
profit association general hospitals in California to a questionnaire concerning 
ing the number of transients hospitalized during 1938. 

The study was undertaken to determine: (1) The lack of health as a cause 
of transiency; (2) the statutory limitations on public assistance to transients; 
(3) the administrative practices of agencies giving assistance to transients; 
(4) the medical needs of transients; (5) the influence of transients on com- 
munity health; and (6) the most equitable and practical solution of the medical 
problems of transients and transiency. 


Farm Lasor 


Cotton Plantation Laborers is a report on a socio-economic study of 254 laborers 
on cotton plantations in Concordia Parish, Louisiana, in 1936. Of the total, 


244 were Negroes. 


8 Carl P. Heisig and Marion Clawson. New farms on new land. Migration and settlement on the 
Pacific Coast. Report No.4. 123 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. in cooperation with the Oregon Agr. Expt. 
Sta. and the Farm Security Adm., U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D.C. Jan. 1941. 

® Charles F. Blankenship and Fred Safier. A study of medical problems associated with transients. 
Public Health Bul. 258. 132 pp. U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 1940. 

10 §. Earl Grigsby and Harold Hoffsommer. Cotton plantation laborers. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
328. 40 pp. University, La. Feb. 1941. 
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More than nine-tenths of the laborers were natives of Louisiana or Missis- 
sippi; three-fourths lived on the farm on which they were employed; and less 
than one-fourth lived in a town or city. 

These workers were relatively young and over three-fourths of them had not 
had jobs at other than farm work, but two-fifths of them had been sharecroppers 
or tenants at one time. Child labor was prevalent; more than one-fourth of 
the Negro children between the ages of 10 and 14, and one-fifth of those between 
5 and 9, were working. The cotton plantations provided about 26 weeks 
of employment. 

Agricultural work provided an average (median) income of only $120 for 
men and $42 for women. Theses earnings were supplemented by earnings of 
other members of the household in 33 percent of the cases, sharecropping in 
40 percent, nonagricultural work in 29 percent, and work and direct relief in 
12 percent. The presence of additional workers in the household increased 
family incomes. The laborers in the higher total income brackets received a 
greater percentage of their income from nonagricultural sources. 

















Lanp Usz PLANNING 





Land use planning, as now being carried on through organized community, 
county, and State committees, has awakened the keen interest of all professional 
workers in agriculture. The publication, Foundations of Land Use Planning," 
is a teaching and study guide to the origin and the goals of land use planning, 
the problems it is attempting to solve, as well as the procedure it is following. 
The bulletin is intended primarily for use by persons preparing for leadership 
and participation in the organized planning work. However, it also provides 
information for those engaged in specialized agricultural activities, and for 
others who wish to understand more fully the place of agricultural planning in 
the broader field of community, county, State, and national life. It outlines 
some of the probiems with which community, county, and State land use 
planning committees deal, describes the stages of activity through which 
organized planning moves, and discusses the background and philosophy of 
land use planning. 
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Book Reviews 


Edited by Nathan L. Whetten and Reed H. Bradford 


The American and His Food. A History of Food Habits in the United States. By 
Richard Osborne Cummings. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
267 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a very important book for the rural sociologist. The direct rela- 
tionship between food and nutrition and health and national welfare is rapidly 
being better understood. The science of human nutrition is growing at a rapid 
rate, yet it is by no means a mature science. Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, says that the science of nutrition 
stands about where the science of bacteriology stood at the turn of the century. 

Year by year positive scientific knowledge replaces custom, superstition and 
folklore as a basis for diet. Deficiency in the vitamin B complex has been 
shown not only to produce in extreme cases beriberi and pellagra, but also 
nervous instability and lack of energy and ambition. Thus the newer nutri- 
tional science is contributing to an understanding of some aspects of human 
personality and individual and collective behavior. Recent studies of the 
national diet seem to agree that the diets of at least one third of our population 
are ‘‘below the safety line.’" They are deficient in one or more or all of the 
necessary proteins, mineral elements or vitamins. These poor individual diets 
are due either to lack of income or resources with which to get the proper foods, 
and attitudes that prevent individual or community motivation in the proper 
direction. 

The biological science of nutrition has a considerable body of well trained 
scientific workers. But on the habits side, the social sciences have done but 
little. From the cultural and psychological standpoint we know but little 
of food habits—how they develop within a culture, what are the processes 
by which they change, what are the most effective instruments in producing 
change. Nutritional status is coming to be recognized as of such great impor- 
tance that from now on it is doubtful if it will be omitted in surveys and studies 
that attempt to analyze the structure and processes of rural communities. 

This book is the first scientific study of food habits to be published. The 
author's approach is cultural historical. It is well organized, shows excellent 
scholarship, is thoroughly documented, and in contrast with so many books of 
this kind, is very readable. 

The author outlines the story of changing food habits over the last hundred 
and fifty years in the United States. He pictures the food habits in the pioneer, 
pre-technology period 1790 to 1840. Judged by present standards there was 
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great lack of the protective foods, milk, fruits and vegetables. On the other 
hand, refined foods had not made their appearance and the vitamin intake was 
higher than today. The technological revolution with reference to both the 
production and handling of foods started about 1830. First came ice and 
refrigeration, then the railroads with effective cheap food transportation, then 
sanitation with reference to milk, meat, etc., then the refined foods such as 
“patent flour,’’ preservation through canning, and refined sugar. The scientific 
revolution began in 1881 with Atwater, the father of American nutritional 
science, who was to be followed by a brilliant group of scientists such as Sher- 
man, McCollum, Mendel, etc., who were pioneers in establishing the science 
of nutrition on a par with the other biological sciences. The author discusses 
the effect of the first World War on food habits and policies. He takes the 
story through the depression and brings it down to what has been called the 
vitamin revolution of the present. 

The book gives an excellent and very readable cultural background to the 
whole phenomenon of food habits. This can form the basis for current studies 
of the contemporary food habits of the different cultural areas of the United 
States. When the cultural character and nature of these food habits are better 
known, social scientists will be in a position to work hand in hand with bio- 
logical nutritional scientists to bring about improved nutritional status through 
the process of cultural change in food habits. 


United States Department M. L. Witson. 
of Agriculture 


Rural Life in Process. By Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, 
599 pp. $3.75. 


In this volume the author has analyzed rural society in the United States 
from a very broad processual standpoint. As a basis for the development of 
this approach, he presents a brief structural analysis of rural society in the 
United States, and then turns to the dynamic aspects of American rural life. 
Throughout the entire volume, although much more explicit in some parts 
than in others, there is a tendency to emphasize the increasing secularization of 
our rural life. (Landis uses the terms commercialization, impersonalization, 
etc.). This, however, is not the only phenomenon the author has in mind 
when he uses the concept of “‘process."" He would include a variety of topics 
since they are essentially processual, e.g. personality formation, social inter- 
action and control, emergence of social problems, etc. Thus we find, following 
his structural introduction, part II devoted to the analysis of the experience 
world in rural life and its relevance to personality development; part III con- 
cerned with the “‘interactive processes’’ including accommodation, differentia- 
tion, social control and others; part IV dealing with current transitions in the 
rural institutional framework, and the final section devoted to our emerging 
rural problems. 
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There is no doubt but that Landis has produced an excellent treatment of 
contemporary rural life in its processual aspects. More than this he has written 
clearly and to the point, showing good empirical bases for his insights of con- 
temporary rural society. There are, however, several aspects of the work 
which warrant critical comment. Perhaps the most serious of these is what 
appears to be shifting point of orientation both within chapters and between 
parts of the volume. Ina sense the work is artificially integrated about the con- 
cept of process for that concept has different meanings in different parts of the 
book. While such a broad understanding of ‘‘process’’ as to include all pro- 
cessual phenomena might be justifiable, it offers certain difficulties. Thus, for 
example, personality formation is treated as a process per se—which means 
simply that we have an analysis of the rural experience world and personality 
formation therein. At the same time the author would also show how the 
secularization (process) is influencing personality formation. The merging 
of these distinct problems and the explicit treatment of personality formation 
quite apart from secularization, necessitates rather facile shifting in orienta- 
tion by the reader. So also ‘‘accommodation”’ is treated as a process, as is 
social control, but with the intermittent and not always explicit, thread of 
secularization. The title Rural Life in Process adds to this confusion since it 
should connote social processes in rural society as well as the process of transi- 
tion of rural society. One wonders if the author did not desire to do one thing 
(treat the transitional aspects) but found it expedient to include also the 
materials conventionally found in introductory textbooks. Probably the best 
portion of the book is that in which he deals explicitly with the transition 
process, mainly of secularization, within contemporary rural institutions, and 
this is very good indeed. The book is essentially a compromise between 
the social processes most inclusively defined, and the process of change in rural 
society. 

As a secondary criticism, it might be noted, that the author probably mini- 
mizes certain emerging factors which may militate against, or evidence depar- 
ture from, the pathway of commercialization and impersonalization in rural 
life. One may doubt if the pattern is as clear-cut as he implies. This does 
not mean that he has erred, rather it suggests that, perhaps necessarily, he has 
oversimplified the nature of the current transition. It is as easy to overdraw 
the ‘‘self-sufficiency and familism’’ of earlier days in this country as it is to 
exaggerate the trend toward the ‘‘factory farm.”’ 

These criticisms should not imply that this volume is not an important 
contribution to the literature of rural sociology. It is certainly a book well 
worth the attention of all classes of students of rural society, and many teachers 
will undoubtedly find it an excellent under-graduate text. 

Iowa State College Bryce Ryan 
Land Economics. By Richard T. Ely and George S. Wehrwein. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. 512 pp. $4.00. 


It is an interesting commentary that a field in which rather detailed research 
has been done for twenty years should not have fruited earlier in a number of 
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systematic text books. The explanation probably is that land economics is 
not yet a clearly defined field. This monograph, very adequate in its treat- 
ment, furnishes further evidence of this fact. It consists of fourteen chapters, 
more than half of which traverse fields which equally, if not more properly, 
belong to other divisions of labor in the social sciences. It is a legitimate 
question whether the treatise would not be better entitled Conservation Economics 
or The Economics of Natural Resources, for it deals with population, water, and 
minerals as well asland. These other natural resources are, of course, discussed 
in their relation to land, but in many cases the reader will recognize that the 
relation is tenuous and that the same materials, with the same details, might 
very well be presented in treatises in general economics, agricultural economics, 
rural sociology, or political science. 

The first chapter is a treatise on population which might appear in books 
written under any number of a half dozen different titles. Land as Nature is a 
typical chapter on physical or economic geography. The same is true of 
Chapter III on Land as Space. Land as Property could very well be a chapter in 
agricultural economics or even in general economics. The same is true of 
The Economics of Land Utilization. Chapters VIII, IX, and X, given to The 
Utilization of the Arid Lands, Forest Land, and Recreational Land are outstanding. 
They contain adequate discussions of facts, theories, and policies. 

Chapter XI on Water Resources is a chapter on Economics of Natural Resources 
as is also Chapter XII on Mineral and Power Resources. In both cases the dis- 
cussion goes considerably beyond the relation of these other natural resources 
to land. In Chapter XIII on Urbanization and Urban Land the discussion of city 
planning comes near to being a digression. 

The work is scholarly, thorough, and critical. It brings together in rela- 
tively brief space the field of land economics as it has developed over the last 
two decades. The authors are two of the most profound students to be found 
anywhere in this field. The book does not have any major deficiencies although 
it might very well have gone into considerably greater detail in its discussion 
of national and state policies. These topics are touched upon in numerous 
places in the various chapters, but a concluding chapter which gathered together 
and discussed all the considerations bearing upon land policy would have been 
a welcome contribution from these two authors. 


United States Department Cart C. Tayzor 
of Agriculture 


Why Farmers Are Poor. By Anna Rochester. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1940. 317 pp. $2.75. 


Within the covers of this book the author has included much of the pertinent 
statistical data (gathered mostly from government reports) on the subject 
“Why Farmers Are Poor.’’ It is a penetrating and at times an illuminating 
study of the agricultural situation today. When one has finished reading it, 
there is no doubt that farmers are poor; but there may be some slight reluctance 
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to accept the implications as to why, and, of course, as to the implied solution. 
Anna Rochester knows the statistics of the American farmer and does not fail 
to display them with all their ugliness. The author’s analysis of the statistics 
and what they mean for the future may be open to question. For example, that 
farmers are poor and that farmers are being pushed lower in the economic scale 
each year, no student of agriculture would deny. But that private ownership 
of land has been the only cause or even the chief cause for the farmer's plight 
may be rejected by many. And, consequently, that some sort of nationalization 
of agriculture will be necessary to correct this condition few students would be 
willing to accept. 

Too, or so it seems to this reviewer, no matter how valid the Marxian ap- 
proach may be for explaining what has happened or is happening, the inexorable 
law of the dialectic fails to penetrate the future with any marked degree of 
success. Furthermore, even granting, for the sake of argument, that nationali- 
zation of agriculture will correct the abuses of agriculture today, it seems quite 
evident that the American farmer is not of the proletariat—not even those 
farmers who have reached the depths of frustration and want, the migratory 
workers. 

The fundamental assumption upon which the American farmer has pro- 
ceeded to build his program of action economically, socially, and politically, 
namely, abundance of land, the one-crop system, expanding markets, etc.— 
though no longer valid, as in the last century, continue to make up his frame- 
work of reference. To go much farther than the New Deal has gone in attack- 
ing the farm problem and still retain the loyalty of the mass of the farmers will 
take many more years of education through experience. The author believes 
that immediate goals such as ‘‘sharp writing-off of farmers’ debts; stringent 
regulation of food monopolies; and a revival of full productive activity’’ cannot 
be lightly achieved, for they challenge certain cardinal principles in our capi- 
talist system. But she finds hope in a union of labor and the ‘‘working 
farmers."’ 

For any one who wants data in support of more farm aid and for a more far- 
reaching policy than the New Deal has given, this book is heartily recom- 
mended. It is, as was her earlier Rulers of America, very readable and authorita- 
tively documented. 


New York University Ray Harvey 


Foundations of American Population Policy. By Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, 
and Louise K. Kiser. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 178 + 
xili pp. 

The decline in fertility, characteristic of all Western Society, has proceeded 
somewhat slower in the United States than in many European Countries. This 
lag is reflected in the relatively smaller role now played by the population 
question in American national policy. Present demographic trends, however, 
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indicate that our current freedom from the problems of a decreasing population 
will be of brief duration. Cognizant of this, the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association appointed a committee of 17 scholars to investigate the 
scientific bases of a population program consonant with the principles of democ- 
racy. For this committee the three authors prepared the work, Foundations of 
American Population Policy. 

This work represents a synthetic interpretation of the findings of numerous 
pertinent population studies. A single chapter is devoted to each of six basic 
considerations for an American population policy: (1) ‘‘Population Trends in 
the United States,’’ (2) ‘Labor Supply and Natural Resources,’’ (3) ‘‘Consump- 
tion Patterns and Population Trends,’’ (4) ‘‘Population, Investment and Eco- 
nomic Enterprise,’’ (5) ‘‘Social Aspects of Population Change,”’ and (6) ‘“The 
Changing Pattern of the Family.’’ Then, in the final chapter, ‘“Toward A 
National Population Policy,’’ the writers grapple with various aspects of the 
actual policy and, indeed, conclude with a brief treatment of possible construc- 
tive measures aimed at the quantitative replacement of our population at a high 
qualitative level. 

Underlying this approach is the assumption that, for the most part, current 
population trends are socially determined and consequently are subject to social 
direction. This acknowledged efficacy of ‘‘social control’’ explains the distinct 
note of optimism permeating the entire treatment. On the one hand, the pres- 
ent picture of American demography and related social conditions is depressing; 
the future promises to be even more dismal. On the other hand, it is empha- 
sized that the impending disaster can be stemmed by constructive measures 
properly conceived and executed. Foremost among the dark spots on the 
American scene requiring the joint action of the researcher and the policy- 
maker are: (1) the approaching cessation of American population growth and 
the economic readjustment, (2) the vicious circle perpetuating a low level of 
living and a high reproductive rate in impoverished areas, and (3) the coexist- 
ence of an abundant supply of labor and natural resources with widespread 
unemployment and underconsumption. The writers envision as the ‘‘corner- 
stone of sound population policy’’ an economic progress transcending ‘‘the 
interest of any group or class."’ 

Foundations of American Population Policy comes at an opportune time—a time 
when the population question per se can no longer be ignored in the formation of 
national policy. It effectively serves the important function of setting forth 
and clarifying basic issues but admittedly not that of finally disposing of them. 
This latter task is to result from the democratic process. Together with Myr- 
dal’s Population, A Problem for Democracy, a more theoretical volume also appear- 
ing last year, this work forms a scholarly and systematic beginning for an 
American population policy. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Homer L. Hitt 
U.S. D. A. 
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They Live on the Land. By Paul W. Terry and Verner M. Sims. 
Alabama, 1940. xiv, 313 pp. $1.50. 


This book is Number 1 in the publishers’ Studies in Education. It is signifi- 
cant that the volume which opens the series is a sociological study of high order. 
Subtitled **Life in an Open-Country Southern Community,’ itis the most inten- 
sive case study ever made in the South so far as the reviewer knows. The 
people, their occupations, composition, education and mobility are studied; 
and the major social institutions including the church, the home, and the 
schools are analyzed. The closing chapters discuss how the people spend their 
time, leadership in the community, and the various attitudes held by the 
inhabitants. 

Some of the content is also what one would expect in a survey, but this 
volume is far more than an ordinary community survey. The authors delve 
deep and, moreover, present their material in a way to reveal meanings. For 
example, what the people thought was discovered not only through interviews, 
but also through the use of a number of attitude scales, and through studying 
compositions of the youth on a variety of subjects. In the judgment of the 
reviewer, this part of the study is much superior to, and certainly more sci- 
entific, than the similar material in Lynd’s Middletown in Transition. Again, 
the problem of identifying the community's leaders was handled not only by 
observation, but by asking every interviewer to name the five leading men and 
five leading women in the community. The dozen members of each sex receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes were then studied quite intensively. 

The psychological interest and training of the authors are frequently observ- 
able and lend a freshness and originality to the work at a number of points. 
With one or two exceptions, the statistical data are given adequately. Perhaps 
the chief criticism rural sociologists will have of this extremely valuable study 
will relate to the chapter on the economic life of the community. It is quite 
complete as to sources and destination of cash income and outgo, but the writers 
succumbed to the difficulties of estimating the value of living gained from the 
land and of the extensive barter procedures which are part of Upland Ben's 
folkways. 

All in all, it is the judgment of the reviewer that the publication of They 
Live on the Land is an event of real importance in the field of rural sociology, 
especially in the South. 


Columbia University EpMUND DES. BRUNNER 












Gullah. By Mason Crum. Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. xv, 
351 pp. $3.50. 






The Origin and Distribution of the Graduates of the Negro Colleges of Georgia. By 
John William Morgan. Milledgeville, Georgia (privately printed), 1940. 


118 pp. 
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Plowing Through. By Edwin Ware Hullinger. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1940. 60 pp. $1.50. 


Drums and Shadows. Georgia Writers’ Project. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1940. xx, 274 pp. $3.00. 


Crum’s book is primarily a social history of the so-called Gullah Negroes 
living among the Carolina Sea Islands, and in the coastal region of that state. 
The term ‘‘Gullah,’’ according to the author, ‘‘is almost certainly a corruption 
of the African Gola or Gora, names of African tribes living in Liberia, east 
of the city of Monrovia.’’ Apparently the chief differentiating characteristics 
of these people, from other Negroes of the South, is their curious dialect— 
which, says Crum, “‘is predominantly English, a true English dialect;..."’ 

The first 76 pages of the book gives a general historical treatment of the Caro- 
lina Low Country, the Sea Islands, and the Plantations, but most of the study 
is devoted principally to the Negroes of Edisto Island. Chapters dealing with 
the ‘“‘spirituals,’’ “cultural background of Gullah spirituals,’’ and ‘‘planta- 
tion missions,’’ are quite interesting in content and presentation. Throughout 
the book, extensive use is made of quotations from manuscripts, diaries, letters, 
and other sources available to the author. 

The long isolation of these Gullah Negroes makes this social study interest- 
ing to sociologists as well as students of southern history. 

Morgan’s book treats the significant question of migration differentials 
within the field of a limited population group—in this case, the graduates of 
the Negro colleges of Georgia, from the year 1919 to 1935. According to the 
author, the purpose of the study is “to consider the relationship between origin 
and distribution of the graduates of the Negro colleges of Georgia in order to 
test the hypothesis that migration is selective and, if migration differentials are 
found, to indicate their significance for the higher education of Negroes’’ (p. 2). 

Data for the study weze obtained chiefly by the questionnaire method; 2,134 
replies were received from a sample of 3,759 graduates of the state’s twelve 
Negro colleges. Information received about each graduate included data on 
ten criteria of selectivity. Each criterion was treated from at least four ap- 
proaches; linear distance migrated; per cent of graduates migrating; per cent 
of loss or gain of graduates for Georgia and the Southern Region; and per cent 
of loss or gain for the rural or urban areas. 

An analysis of the data reveals five general conclusions: (1) Georgia and the 
Southern Regions lost the graduates that they contributed to the Negro colleges 
of Georgia to about the same degree as they lost their general Negro population; 
(2) Each size classification of towns received in return about the same pro- 
portion of the graduates of the Negro colleges of Georgia as they contributed; 
(3) Every method of determining migration differentials revealed selective 
migration as within the college population; (4) Superior groups were not 
consistently more mobile than others; (5) a. Georgia attracted college-trained 
Negro teachers in about the same ratio as general Negro population. b. The 
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cities were supplying to the rural areas of Georgia more college-trained teachers 
than they were receiving in return from these areas (p. 108). 

Plowing Through is an illustrated book which presents a brief but interesting 
account of certain phases of the Negro in Agriculture. Beginning with a sketch 
of the contribution of such Negro leaders as Booker T. Washington, Carver, 
and Moton, the book treats the current period. It tells the story of what has 
been done to help the Negro by the various governmental agencies of the 
National Farm Program, and the Negro’s accomplishments under the guidance 
of these agencies. 

The excellent photographs depicting certain aspects of the life and labor of 
Negro farm families portray a story of its own. 

Drums and Shadows is the result of three years of research for cultural survival 
among the Negroes in Savannah and outlying tidewater communities of Geor- 
gia. The book contains twenty reports with each report representing a survey 
of one community, which endeavors to describe persistent customs and beliefs 
linked to a native African origin. A total of 137 Negroes were interviewed, 
some of whom were former slaves, while others were of slave parentage, and 
grandchildren of native Africans. No attempt was made to give a cross sec- 
tion of Negro life as a whole, “‘but only that part which would seem to indicate 
survival elements.’’ A forty-five page appendix of footnotes citing African 
parallels adds greatly to the value of the reports. 

Students interested in African heritage in the South will find much that is 
new in these reports, but much also that is well known to White and Negro 
in almost any average southern community, and, which may or may not 
represent African cultural survivals. Certain it is that some of the traits 
having African parallels also have American Indian parallels. Such traits as 
belief in ghosts, witches, conjures, and herb doctors, are by no means restricted 
to Negroes. 

These reports, nevertheless, represent a definite contribution, recorded none 
too soon for even now much of it is presented as reminiscence. 


Louisiana State University VERNON J. PARENTON 


The Growth and Decline of Agricultural Villages. By David Ross Jenkins. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1940. v,95 pp. $1.60. 


This welcome additon to the gradually increasing volume of literature on 
the sociology of the agricultural villages is based primarily on U. S. census data 
for the 140 villages selected by Brunner and associates for their studies in 1924, 
1930 and 1936, supplemented by field investigations of the writer in 12 of 
the villages, six of which were “‘growing’’ and the other six ‘‘declining.”’ 
‘* ‘Growth’ and ‘decline’ are assumed to be measured by the census data giving 
the total number of people within the incorporated area.’’ (16) The results 
of the ‘‘field investigations’’ are used primarily to illustrate the statistical 


analysis. 
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The study aims to cover three main points as follows: (1) A description— 
and a defense—of the original sample of 140 villages; (2) An analysis of the 
‘‘causes’’ of and factors “‘associated with’’ growth and decline; and (3) the 
population and social differentials between growing and declining villages. 

The author takes account of the criticisms of Stouffer of the original sampling 
technique, and answers them as well, I think, as they can be answered. There 
is, as yet, no way of our knowing how ‘“‘representative’’ these villages are of 
the entire universe. In a society and a landscape so heterogeneous and variable 
as is our own, sampling is a complex problem. 

The discussion of ‘‘causes’’ of growth or decline is, in general, satisfactory 
as far as it goes. One wonders, too, what influence upon village growth is 
exercised by the fugitive trade, represented especially by the increasing tourist 
traffic and the week-end pleasure drivers. This surely has been a factor in some 
of the places included in this study. In Minnesota from 1933 to 1937 fifty 
percent of the increase in business establishments listed in Dunn and Bradstreet 
was in the form of ‘‘filling stations’’—for man and machine. ‘‘Eating and 
drinking’’ places have had a mushroom growth since 1933. These, with gas 
stations, receive much of their patronage from fugitive traffic represented by 
tourists, sportsmen and week-enders. 

The analysis of population and other social differentials is well handled and 
constitutes important data which students would do well to note. There will 
be disappointment among population students in the author’s use of a ‘‘fe- 
cundity ratio’’ rather than the ‘‘fertility ratio’’ universally used in this country. 


Mr. Jenkins I note has misnamed the Division over which Carl Taylor presides. 
Also, it is usual to refer to the Agricultural Extension Service rather than Bureau. 


University of Minnesota Lowry NELson 


Administrative Decentralization: A Study of the Chicago Field Offices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By David Bicknell Truman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1940. xvii, 211 pp. $2.50. 


Public Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture. By John 
M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, with a chapter by Verne B. Lewis. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1940. x, 534 pp. 


Recent studies in publc administration have begun to map out the ramifica- 
tions of modern governmental activities. The two books considered here 
furnish valuable descriptions of the agency of government directly charged 
with ministering to agriculture in the United States. 

Truman’s work integrates careful description around the central theme of 
decentralization. After an introductory conceptual analysis of this ‘‘zoning of 
power,’’ the study describes the offices of the U. S. D. A. in Chicago. These 
““field’’ offices are relatively stabilized units which deal largely with trade 
groups in regulatory and informational capacities, and have practically no 
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contacts with farmers. Decentralization is discussed in terms of the delegation 
of authority from Washington to these subordinate units. In an analysis of 
centralizing and decentralizing factors, the author points to the need for uni- 
formity of procedure as the most important centralizing influence. Conversely, 
several decentralizing factors hinge upon needs for flexibility and quick action 
in handling local problems. Other topics treated include coordination and 
cooperation in the field, and the relationships between field offices and private 
groups and individuals. Convenient summaries are provided at the end of each 
chapter. 

The author stresses the importance to organizational functioning of informal 
activities which lie beneath the administrative chart. Coordination is often a 
matter of informal acquaintance and agreement among field men. The study 
recognizes some of the dangers of centralization and rigidity, and argues for 
considerable self-determination of field organization. This concise and 
thoughtful discussion will repay careful reading. For example, after a detailed 
examination of the factors influencing decentralization the author states 
that, **... behind most of the factors which it has been possible to docu- 
ment... is the elusive but none the less important factor of administrative 
resistance to delegation.’’ (p. 105). Ome may guess that there are real func- 
tional reasons for this phenomenon. 

Whereas Truman has analyzed an ‘‘outpost’’ of the central offices, Gaus and 
Wolcott treat the organization of the entire Department. Part I of the study 
recounts its historical development. The expansion of Department-activities 
is interpreted as closely related to other trends in social structure and prevalent 
philosophy; the increasingly corporate nature of modern life is reflected in the 
tendency of government to deal more and more with organized groups. Atten- 
tion is given to the role of interest groups in facilitating governmental expan- 
sion, but the conflicts of interests within ‘agriculture’ itself are also under- 
scored. The authors rightly indicate the essential continuity of most activities 
of the Department over long periods. Part II discusses the major groupings 
of activities of the Department under the headings of land use, marketing and 
distribution, rural life, agricultural credit, the ‘“‘line agencies.’’ Part III 
describes the contemporary (1939) organization as a going concern. The func- 
tions of the Department and the roles of the ‘‘general staff’’ and the auxiliary 
services are analyzed. A concluding chapter views the whole structure in the 
setting of current social conditions. Any early withdrawal of public agencies 
from the field of ‘‘agricultural adjustment’’ is considered unlikely. The au- 
thors are sympathetic to the developments now occurring in this area, but 
recognize current criticisms of various specific items, e.g., soil conservation 
districts, the organization of regional offices. 

This study is an indispensable source of descriptive information. It has not, 
perhaps, made an equal contribution to analysis of the deeper societal factors 
and patterns affecting the growth and form of such agencies as the U. S. D. A. 
Some will have reservations also concerning a seeming tendency to pass over 
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certain sociological problems of ‘‘democracy in administration’ and ‘‘coopera- 
tion and coordination.’’ These, however, are criticisms of a carefully and 
intelligently constructed work. 

Neither study makes use of sociological formulations such as Weber's analy- 
sis of bureaucracy. However, with the factual materials now accumulating, 
there appears to be an excellent opportunity for cross-fertilization between 
political science and sociology. In particular, the field of farmer-government 
relations in local areas is still open for exploration by rural sociology. 


University of Kentucky Rosin M. Wi111aMs 


Men on the Move. By Nels Anderson. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. ix, 357 pp. $3.00. 


This is a sequel to Anderson's earlier book, The Hobo, published in 1923. 
The Hobo, as is well known, was focused on the problem of the single unmarried 
man who was rapidly disappearing from the American scene, because the 
economic base which supported him was no longer in existence. While the 
hobo followed the secondary frontier, another labor force was building our 
cities, docks, factories, and producing the raw materials for our technological 
civilization. The maturation of our industrial structure brought to an end 
this exploitative phase of our civilization. The Great Depression was the 
master symptom of these charges. One of the many problems it created was the 
new migration. 

Men on the Move is a summary of a number of studies carried on during the 
depression years in various sections of the nation, which were directed toward 
determining what happens to communities and men when their economic base 
is destroyed. Anderson was concerned with only one effect, migration. This 
is an old process in our history, but under the impact of modern conditions it 
has taken a new form, aimless wandering of families and groups in search of a 
job anda home. The hobo migrated from job to job as an individual without 
community or family attachments. The new migrants have migrated from 
their communities in search of a job, and generally, so far as Men on the Move 
shows, without success. These migrants came from two sources: industrial 
towns whose industries were decayed, such as Amoskeag, or from the farms. 
They have congregated mainly in three areas: the Southwest, the Southeast, 
and along the Pacific Coast. Here the migrants find temporary employment in 
the vegetable fields and orchards or the agricultural processing plants, but this 
is seasonal work so the migrants are forced to move from camp to camp, always 
in search of employment. 

Men on the Move is organized into three parts. Part I traces the problem of 
internal migration in the United States to its functional source, namely, cul- 
tural change; and points out that the migrant is a marginal person coming 
mainly from families who are close to the struggle for subsistence. Part II 
shows the relationship between the exhaustion of natural resources, both in- 
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dustrial and agricultural, and migration: Part III attempts to answer the 
question, “‘Where shall the migrants go?’ This is a summary of what the 
modern migrant finds on his trek in search of a job and what State and Federal 
agencies have done to solve the problem. This is not an original book, nor did 
the author intend this. He was concerned with bringing together under a 
single cover a summary statement of some problems involved in internal migra- 
tion and making readily available some of the findings of wide-spread and more 
or less fugitive factual studies. The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs of those who seek a solution to their economic problem through migra- 
tion. The stark reality of these pictures should give the student some pause, 
but they are a part of the stock in trade of the rural sociologist. The reviewer 
thoroughly enjoyed this book, and he recommends it highly as reference read- 
ing for students in under-graduate courses. 
Indiana University A. B. HoLtincsHEaD 
The Plantation South 1934-1937. By William C. Holley, Ellen Winston and T. 
J. Woofter, Jr. Washington: Works Projects Administration, Research 


Monograph No. XXII, 1940. Pp. xxii and 124. Free. 


Rural Sociologists and economists in the South will find this recent mono- 
graph a valuable addition to the accumulating store of basic materials on socio- 
economic conditions in the South. The present study is somewhat of a sequel 
to the earlier study by Woofter and Others: Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton 
Plantation. From the viewpoint of method and procedure this study employs 
a technique that merits consideration. A total of 246 plantations were studied 
during 1937 and the schedules from these matched with the same schedules 
taken for 1934. Thus the data for the two periods were made strictly com- 
parable. Trends determined in this manner have more than passing signifi- 
cance. However, to the reviewer it appears that a longer period of time should 
have elapsed so that changes would have become more fixed and not appeared 
transitory. The authors admit 1937 was an abnormal year in cotton produc- 
tion, but even then conclusions drawn are tremendously influenced by the 
amount of cotton produced in the former period as compared with the latter. 

The first five chapters deal with farm management and economic aspects of 
the plantation operation. In these five chapters one finds some interesting 
trends and changes that have occurred during the three year period. Especially 
significant in this respect is the increase in average size of plantations; the in- 
crease in the use of wage labor at the expense of share and cash tenants; the 
increase in mechanization—about 50 per cent more tractors in the latter period 
as contrasted with the former; the increase in gross and net cash income for 
both operators and tenants; the decrease in the amount of farm mortgage in- 
debtedness of operators; the lowered interest rates for long term credit; the 
negligible change in interest rates paid by tenants for subsistence advances 
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during the two years, as contrasted with the interest paid by landlords for 
credit. 

Chapter six deals with relief needs in the South. Interesting comparisons 
are made with the rest of the country and per capita expenditures are shown to 
be lower in the Southern Region than any other region. The authors indicate 
the extent of need by showing that, if cash income of $312 per year is taken as 
the lower limit, approximately a million and a half families in rural areas 
might be applicants. ‘‘But whatever criterion is used, the number of needy is 
stupendous and offers convincing proof of the inadequacy of the present pro- 
grams to cope completely with the widespread destitution in the rural South."’ 
(p. 54) 

Even while tenants and share croppers improved their financial standing 
during 1937, chapter seven indicates the low level of living for the great major- 
ity of rural people. Standards of diet, housing, education, etc. are still far below 
any acceptable minimum of health and decency. 

The final chapter is devoted to an evaluation of the progress that has been 
made in connection with specific recommendations made in the 1934 study. 
Beginnings have been made in connection with some of the more important 
of these by the work of the Farm Security Administration, and other Federal 
action agencies. The surface has only been scratched and much remains to be 
done. 

The South can and will solve many of its problems, but not until there is an 


intelligently informed populace and a type of leadership imbued with a spirit 
of social justice for all. 


Mississippi State College Curnton L. Fotsz 





News Notes and Announcements 


Edited by Robert A. Polson 


Annuat Meetinc: The annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
will be held in New York City, December 27-30, 1941, with headquarters at 
the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Cotumsia Untiversiry: Mr. Nathan Mendelsohn is serving as assistant in 
Rural Sociology during this academic year. 

Among research studies underway in the Department are: Village Growth 
and Decline 1930-1940; The Social Contributions of Rural Women’s Clubs; 
Farm Labor and Its Unionization; Success in Marriage of 5000 Low Income 
Families, Rural and Urban. 


Connecticut, University or: Mr. Arnold Greem, of Columbia University, 
has recently been appointed Research Assistant in Rural Sociology at the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He will work with Dr. Whetten on some 
research studies on the general topic of Ethnic Communities in Connecticut. 

Dr. Mason T. Record, formerly of Yale University, has been appointed In- 
structor in Sociology. He is replacing Dr. V. A. Rapport who, as a reserve 
officer, has been called to the colors in the United States Army. 


Cornett University: Dwight Sanderson, Head of Rural Sociology, will be 
on sabbatic leave the first semester of 1941-42. 


Furman University: The Southeastern Workshop in Community Develop- 
ment will be held on the University Campus June 9 to July 15, 1941. This 
workshop, directed by C. B. Loomis, will attempt to analyze and evaluate the 
five years experience of the Greenville County Council for Community Develop- 
ment. The enrollment is limited to 50 leaders with proposed quotas allowing 
Alabama 5, Arkansas 1, Florida 3, Georgia 5, Kentucky 2, Louisiana 2, Mis- 
sissippi 2, North Carolina 5, South Carolina 10, Tennessee 5, Virginia 5 and 
outside the Southeast 5. The workshop regular staff of Gordon Blackwell, 
Laura S. Ebaugh, Margaret and Ralph Lyon, and W. A. Norvell will lead this 
conference, with the assistance of W. H. Stacy, Extension Sociologist of lowa 
State College. The main emphasis of the workshop will be on rural com- 
munity development. The first two weeks will be spent in visitation and study 
of Greenville County and the work of the County Council. The next week is 
planned for a critical evaluation of the Council’s work undertaken by several 
special subject committees on community, education, welfare, etc. Thelast 
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two wecks will be spent by individuals and groups in planning proposed pro- 
grams for their own communities. 

Gordon W. Blackwell has accepted a position as Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of North Carolina. He will work mainly in the field 
of Educational Sociology. 


Ixtino1s, University or: E. H. Regnier will be back on our staff July 1, 1941 
as Associate in Rural Sociology Extension. For the past year he has been at- 
tending Graduate School and working on the Extension Staff in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

E. G. Mosbacher, half-time assistant, will remain with us for another year. 

G. V. Vergeront who has been with us the past year on a half-time assistant- 
ship is going into the army September 1. 


Louisiana State University: The General Education Board has renewed 
for a three-year period its grant of funds to Louisiana State University for the 
support of rural sociology research. 

Homer L. Hitt has been appointed instructor in rural sociology effective 
July 1. He will divide his time between teaching and research. 

During the summer of 1941 Fred C. Frey will teach at Harvard University, 
M. B. Smith at Peabody College and T. Lynn Smith at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. 


Micuican State Cotiece: The Rural Sociology Section of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station is cooperating with the Farm Management Department 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in a survey of rural youth in Branch County, Michigan. This study is 
similar to those made in Indiana and Illinois. Dr. D. L. Gibson is representing 
the section of Sociology in this project. 

Study of Community Organization: In response to a request of several state 
organizations that sponsor programs in rural communities, the Department of 
Sociology is planning a project, entitled Organization of Selected Rural Communities 
in Michigan. The purpose of the study is to discover the principles, methods, 
and types of community organization found useful and effective in social and 
economic planning, and in adjusting community resources to the total social 
needs in rural communities. 

The Department of Sociology sponsored a program with sessions dealing 
with the social aspects of cooperation, the community school, legislation 
affecting agriculture, and the community and national defense during Farmers 
Week, February 3-7, 1941. 

The Michigan Country Life Association, in cooperation with the Michigan 
Youth Country Life Association, held its annual meeting May 16-17, 1941, 
at Hartland, Michigan. Professor Verne Stockman, Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, is president of the Association. Dr. C. R. 
Hoffer, of Michigan State College, assisted with the program. 
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New Mexico State Cotiece or AGRICULTURE AND Mecnanic Arts: Sigurd 
Johansen, Assistant Professor of Sociology, recently received his doctor's 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. His dissertation is entitled ‘‘Rural 
Social Organization in a Spanish-American Culture Area."’ 


Norta Carona State CoLiece or AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is sponsoring special courses and conferences in statis- 
tics and related fields during its summer school June 16 to July 25, 1941. Pro- 
fessor R. A. Fisher, University of London, will be a Visiting Professor of Ex- 
perimental-Statistics. Professor G. W. Snedecor, Director of the Statistical 
Laboratory at Iowa State College, will give two courses in applied statistics. 
Professor Gertrude M. Cox, head of the recently established department of 
Experimental-Statistics, will offer a beginning and an advanced course in ‘‘De- 
sign of Experiments."’ A special conference on statistics for Agricultural Econ- 
omists and Rural Sociologists will be held June 23-27. Consideration will be 
given to planning research projects and to methods of sampling, collecting, 
and analyzing economic and social data. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MEcHANICAL CoLigeGe: William L. Kolb, who 
has recently completed resident requirements for the Ph.D. in Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed Instructor in Sociology in the 
Department of Sociology and Rural Life. 


Tue SouTHwesTeRN Sociotocicat Society: The Southwestern Sociological 
Society held its annual meeting in conjunction with the Southwestern Social 
Science Association at Dallas, Texas, on April 11 and 12. Twelve papers were 
presented at the meeting, two by rural sociologists, ‘‘Social Background Fac- 
tors and Migration and Tenure Status,’’ by Robert T. McMillen, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, and ‘Population Aspects of Economic Maladjustments,"’ by 
W.H. Metzler, University of Arkansas. In addition, 10 papers were prepared 
and discussed in the student section by students representing various colleges 
and universities in the region. 

The Society elected the following persons to offices for the year 1941-1942: 
William H. Sewell, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, President; 
Albert E. Croft, University of Wichita, Vice President; J. K. Johnson, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Secretary-Treasurer; O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A 
and M. College, Associate Editor of the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly; 
Mattie L. Wooten, Texas State College for Women, Executive Committee; 
Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, was reelected Editor-in-Chief of the 
Quarterly and O. D. Duncan was elected to the First Vice Presidency of the 
Association. 


Texas AGRICULTURAL AND MecHanicaL Cotigce: Assistant Professor Lambert 
Molyneaux of the Rural Sociology Department, is absent on a General Educa- 
tion Board Fellowship at Louisiana State University, studying Population 
Problems. 
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Assistant Professor Melvin P. Brooks is taking Mr. Molyneaux’s place. 

Dr. John Ashton is on leave of absence employed by the State Department in 
the Pan-American Relations Department in Nicaragua. Mr. Norris G. Davis 
is supplying for Dr. Ashton this year. 

The Department of Rural Sociology at the present time has over 80 major 
students and over 600 registered in classes this semester, which is the largest 
number ever enrolled. 


TuskeGEE Institute of Alabama introduced a course in Community Organi- 
zation and Leadership during the Spring Quarter into the curriculum of the 
School of Education. This is open to seniors. The School of Education trains 
teachers for rural elementary schools. Charles G. Gomillion is in charge of 
the course. 


WasHINGTON State CotteGe: Raymond W. Hatch, of South Dakota State 
College, and Wilbur R. Rice, of Southern Illinois Normal University, have been 
appointed to graduate fellowships in the Division of Rural Sociology for the 
year 1941-42. Charles A. Nelson, a graduate of the University of Oregon, 
has been reappointed to the fellowship he has held during the current year. 

The Institute for Town and Country Pastors, sponsored jointly by the State 
College, the Home Missions Council, and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, will be held on the campus of the State College from 
July 7 to July 18, inclusive. Dr. A. R. Rapking, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will be 
the featured lecturer, teaching courses on ‘“The Church and Rural Welfare’ 
and ‘‘A Christian Philosophy of Rural Life."’ Paul H. Landis is Director of 
the Institute. 

The Second Annual Country Life Leadership Conference was held on the 
State College campus March 7 and March 8, under the direction of Fred R. 
Yoder, Head of the Department of Sociology. John W. Page represented the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare. Dean Paul H. Landis and 
Carl F. Reuss each presented a paper on the program. 


ANNuAL MEETINGs IN New York City: The 1941 Social Science meetings 
will be held in New York City December 27-30. Edmund deS. Brunner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is representing the Rural Sociological 
Society on the local arrangements committee. Information about the program 
and accommodations will be published in the September issue of Rural Soci- 


ology. 


Memsersuip Committee: Lowry Nelson, Professor of Rural Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed by T. Lynn Smith, President of the 
Rural Sociological Society, as chairman of a membership committee to conduct 
a drive for additional members for the Society. 
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U. S. DepartTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, Division oF Farm PopuLaTION AND 
Rurav Wetrare: Gilbert Meldrum, who has been assisting with rural youth 
and standard of living studies in New England States, is the first member of the 
Division's staff to achieve the classification of ‘‘Selectee."’ Mr. Henry Riecken 
from the University of Connecticut has been added to the staff in Mr. Meldrum’s 
place. 


Professor Raymond Sletto, of the University of Minnesota, has joined the 
staff of the Division. He will be responsible for studies in social psychology, 
replacing E. J. Hulett who left to become a member of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Illinois. 

Robert Galloway, who has been assisting in studies of rural rehabilitation 
and farm labor, has been appointed in charge of the Division's office in Atlanta. 


University oF Wisconsin: As a part of the University of Wisconsin 1941 
Summer Session a special program in land economics is planned. Courses in 
land planning, research and policy will be given by Professors George S. 
Wehrwein and Leonard A. Salter, Jr. In connection with these offerings, ar- 
rangements are being made for tours to the various parts of the state where 
land programs are under way and for special meetings with action agency off- 
cials. There will also be a number of courses offered in the Department of 
Sociology and Professor Barton will give a course in Rural Social Trends. 








